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THE VISIT OF THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 


y| ITHOUT desiring to trench in any way upon 
the prerogative of those whose duty it will 
shortly be to bestow extravagant praise 
upon all the performances at the Gaiety 
Theatre simply because they are given by 
French artists, we are anxious both to 
extend the heartiest of welcomes to our 
distinguished visitors, and to express our 
conviction of the ‘importance legitimately attaching to the 
present season of French plays in London. To the company 
presided over by M. Perrin and headed by M. Got we owe our 
earnest thanks for the goodwill towards us which has alone made 
such a visit possible; and we have every reason to recognise the 
tact with which Mr. Hollingshead, aided by M. Mayer, has con- 
ducted a daring and delicate enterprise to a happy issue. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out in how many significant particulars 
the season which commences with the current month at the Gaiety 
differs from its predecessors. Too often on previous occasions 
when French plays have been attempted in London, the company 
secured has been of the order described as “ Ma femme et quatre 
poupées.” The star has been surrounded with sticks; and, to those 
inclined to a hasty estimate of the house from a sample-brick, oppor- 
tunity has been given for an attack upon the incompleteness and 
lack of symmetry in French dramatic representations. As a neces- 
sary result it has followed that the repertoire attempted has either 
been as limited as that of the ordinary travelling troupe in our own 
provinces, or has been inadequately given where variety has been 
aimed at. The artists; on the other hand, whom Mr. Hollingshead’s 
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three years’ negotiation has induced to appear at the Gaiety form 
the whole company of the Thédtre Francais. Their repertoire is 
by very far the strongest and most complete commanded by any 
management in Europe, and they will have in London every artistic 
advantage which would be theirs in Paris. 

To all who have favourite French plays, or who are ambitious to 
play the réle of connoisseur, it will of course be possible to find 
fault with the programme arranged by MM. Perrin and Mayer. 
But upon the whole it is certain that the selections made for these 
forty-two representations will be pronounced eminently judicious. 
Besides typical examples of contemporary dramatic work in France 
we are to have the comedies of Moliére, the dramas of Corneille 
and Racine, Voltaire and Beaumarchais, performed as they could 
be by no other company in the world. It is not too much 
to say that Le Misanthrope, Les Précieuses Ridicules, Tartuffe, Le 
Menteur, Zaire, Les Plaideurs, Andromaque, and Le Barbier de 
Séville given by a company which includes Got, Febvre, Coquelin, 
Delaunay, Mdlles. Bernhardt and Croizette and Madame Favart 
will be to the listener a valuable phase of a liberal education. 
Popular in the sense that the excerpts from the works of more 
modern dramatists are these classical masterpieces will not be; 
but it cannot fail to be instructive to note how that which our 
stage world regards as the dry bones of the drama is endowed 
with vigorous vitality by the practised art of its interpreters. 

Although the distinctive characteristics of the Comédie 
Frangaise are brought out most vividly in their treatment of the 
national dramatic heirlooms, which would with us either be wholly 
neglected save in the study, or would be produced occasionally as 
@ curious experiment, the keenest popular interest will naturally be 
aroused by the presentation of those new modern plays which are, 
or have recently been, the talk of cosmopolitan society. Itis true 
that our English actors and actresses can, in the works of our 
living playwrights, show us art as finished, as refined, and as effec- 
tive as any that can be exhibited at the Gaiety. The Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, the Court, and the Lyceum, all have, each in 
its own direction, a well-deserved reputation for dramatic culture, 
at least as excellent as any which can be exhibited in L’Htran- 
gere, Le Sphinz, or Le Fils Naturel. The interest here will be 
found in studying the type of play which adapters have vainly 
striven to acclimatize in this country. The tardy official consent 





\* which has now promised to allow Le Demi-Monde to be played 
’ on our stage permits us to study Alexandre Dumas fils in some 
| . of his finest works; La Joie fait Peur, Mercadet, and Le Gendre de 
| M. Poirier shaw M. Got in three réles such as give this most 
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admirable actor an opportunity of displaying the full extent of his 
versatility ; whilst Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt will prove herself what 
she undoubtedly is, the one first-rate tragedy-actress of the present 
day. 

The playgoer then has every reason to look forward with eager 
interest to an intellectual treat which but for the enterprise of Mr. 
Hollingshead and the friendliness of M. Perrin he could never have 
enjoyed except in the course of a prolonged sojourn in the French 
capital. Setting aside all thoughts of comparison between the art 
of our visitors and that of our native players, since this fanciful 
mental process leads nowhere save in the direction of superficial 
prejudice, we have full reason to congratulate ourselves upon the 
temporary acquisition of a new field of intellectual enjoyment. 
Happily for the theatre-going portion of the community, French 
plays can be understood and appreciated by us as the drama of no 
other foreign language could be. A cursory perusal of each play 
beforehand will enable most people to comprehend it in representa- 
tion, even though their actual command of current French dialogue 
may be limited ; and this, by the way, may suggest to the manage- 
ment the desirability of offering facilities for the purchase of 
** books of the words ”’ some time previous to each performance. It 
is a great thing for our drama, especially at this moment of its 
revival, that its supporters should be able, by observing the 
outcome of the most perfect dramatic organization in the world, 
to strengthen and to enlarge their view of histrionic excellence and 
its possibilities. The good which was in a necessarily limited and 
imperfect degree accomplished by the visit of the Comédie 
Frangaise in 1871 will be far more effective now. We are ripe 
for the lesson to be so pleasantly conveyed; and there is at the 
present time a chance, such as there has never been before, that the 
admiration evoked by the histrionic efforts of the graduates of a 
noble school of dramatic art will lead us to inquire why, if we value 
the results of the teaching, we should not provide for ourselves a 
national institution where our own countrymen and countrywomen 
can be similarly taught. 





MANAGERIAL BANTER. 


‘HE theatrical manager, according to the popular conception 

formed of him and of his duties, has little leisure for the 

elaboration of practical jokes even in view of their serious illus- 

tration upon his stage. Engaged as he is in the pleasant critical 

labour of judging between the merits and probable attractive 
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powers of dramatic masterpieces, both ancient and modern, or in 
the scarcely less agreeable toil of selecting the shapeliest from 
amongst the crowd of aspiring damsels anxious to fascinate play- 
goers by their charms ; filling up spare moments in writing orders 
for his friends, in entertaining critics, or in business visits to the 
entertainments set forth by his rivals; without a minute to throw 
away upon importunate young playwrights or upon ambitious old 
actresses ; always to be seen moving about town at the full speed 
either of Hansom or brougham ; and, in fact, compelled by his pro- 
fession to undertake an immense amount of the delightful labour 
which physics pain, he is certainly not supposed to have time for 
the construction of those bright jeux d’esprit which editors demand 
for the padding of instructive magazines. When this most agree- 
ably-employed of mortal men has written half a dozen notes to his 
aristocratic friends and patrons; has written supper-invitations to 
some popular actors and some charming actresses ; has written a few: 
emendations of his next new comedy, and has written a great many 
cheques, it is fairly concluded that he has written as much as he 
conveniently can; nor are efforts in any other kind of authorship 
looked for from his pen. : 

The fortunate manager, however, of one of our most popular 
theatres—the Gaiety—who delights in surprising the public, has 
now astonished his friends and acquaintances, as well as those who 
know him by name only, by showing that his multifarious occupa- 
tions leave him both time and energy for the concoction of a satirical 
skit upon his own profession, or, as he would prefer to call it, his 
business. He has observed a tendency to sneer at those who would 
try to elevate theatrical-managership into art, and to scoff at the 
high-falutin “ gush ” of those who earnestly encourage managers 
in their efforts to raise the tone of the acted drama of the day. He 
knows that enthusiastic dramatic critics have laid themselves 
open to ridicule by their rhapsodies over the self-denial, the 
generosity, the unerring taste, the faithfulness, and the esthetic 
beauty of high-class theatrical management; and his shrewd 
common sense tells him that a good cause is in danger of suf- 
fering from the injudiciousness of its advocates. So, like the 
skilful tactician that he is, he meets ridicule by chaff, and parodies 
the views of those who estimate most cheaply the services rendered 
to art by him and by his friendly rivals. Do they harp upon the 
commercial aspect of the question, and insist that, after all, the first 
object of a manager is to make money? He will go further still 
and argue that all the manager has to do is to open his shop with 
likely wares, to serve the public with what it wants, and to abjure 
all theories, prejudices, and tastes. Are they anxious to point out 
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that luck has much to do with theatrical success, as indeed it has 
with most other forms of success in this world? He caps the 
unpleasant hint of human fallibility by averring that he lives from 
hand to mouth, always waiting for something to turn up, and that 
his whole game is one of flukes from first to last. Is it suggested 
that high culture is not always possessed nor often needed by those 
who control theatres? This humorist comes forward with a twinkle 
in his eye to announce his conviction, founded upon experience, 
that “no particular training in literature and art is necessary for 
the good government of a theatre, but precisely those qualities 
that make a successful cheesemonger.” The sarcasm is excellent 
throughout, and worthily recalls Mr. Hollingshead’s literary 
achievements of days gone by. “You wish,” he practically says 
to the Philistines and the toothpick critics, “you wish to drag, 
the managers off their art pedestals and to lower their opinion of 
themselves? Well then enjoy the spectacle of one of them grovel- 
ling at your feet; see what you would like to make of him and 
others like him, and then judge whether you are likely to profit by 
the change.” ; 

The retort is a fair one; but one cannot help fearing that the 
very symmetry and consistency of Mr. Hollingshead’s satire may 
cause it to be misunderstood. Interspersed with the manager’s 
humorous hyperboles of self-abasement are many hints given in 
all good faith to those who care to follow his steps towards 
theatrical success. He urges in the most sensible manner that 
those who desire to attract audiences to ‘their houses must above 
all things be practical men. He summarizes the advice so often 
given in these pages with regard to making people comfortable at 
the play, to affording them facility for seeing and hearing properly, 
to providing them with decent refreshment at a fair price, and to 
giving, for the sake of vague and ignorant theatre-goers, some 
distinct character to his entertainments. Of course to all this he 
cannot resist adding a cynical reference to the paramount duty of 
remembering the tastes of “ gentlemen, oldand young, who will go 
to a theatre to admire the beauty of female actresses,” and also of 
“ladies, old and young, who will go to the theatre to admire the 
beauty of male actors.” But on the whole, this portion of the 
essay is apparently written in such good faith, and is so evidently 
reasonable, that it is very likely to mislead people as to the precise 
bearing of the rest. The burlesque is, as it were, too good; and 
those who are not in the joke may be inclined to take the joker 
at his word. A moment’s consideration should, however, convince 
us that a judicious manager’s explanation of the tricks of what he | 
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plete, since it cannot be hi8 interest to let possible rivals into the 
secrets of his success. The electric light, by which he illumines 
his road to glory, may be very bright and very tempting, but it 
will certainly be to his advantage if it prove something of a will o’ “ 
*the wisp to any others who pursue it. 
For the sake, then, of any ingenuous would-be manager, whether 
of the “ belted earl” or ‘‘impecunious speculator” class, who may 
be tempted to take Mr. Hollingshead’s banter au pied de la lettre, 


it may be only kindness to point out that, purposely no doubt, this ‘ 
scheme for “dealing in theatricals” on the cheesemonger basis 
sets all experience and ascertained fact at defiance. Leaving the f 


satirist’s own theatre with its highly-cultured and highly-ambitious 
season of French plays out of the question—since it would be 
, Searcely fair to shoot him with his own feather—we may point out 
i that the most successful theatres of the day are all managed by 
, those who have had training in either art or literature, or in both. 
ot , Mr. Hollingshead’s petty shopkeeper would no more have been able 
” to build up for the Prince of Wales’s or for the Court their high 
artistic reputations than would the conventional lessee of Drury 
Lane have been able to catch the spirit of a Shaksperean revival at 
the Lyceum. As a matier of fact, the cheesemonger-managers are 
yearly being elbowed out of the way by those who have experience 
° and taste and cultivation to give character to their enterprises. 
Then, again, it is obvious that although, as we have said, the 
element of luck is present here as elsewhere, no succession of 
what Mr. Hollingshead calls “ flukes ” will ever come to the aid of 
any one who does not, so to speak, deserve his good fortune. He 
must know how to make use of his chances, or they will avail him 
but little. r 
But to attempt a serious refutation of a plea urged with mock 
gravity is to suggest that we, too, fail to appreciate the point 
° of the joke. It must suffice to point out to all whom it may con- 
cern that the manager of the Gaiety is, so far as we know him, 
a great deal too clever to waste his valuable time over a bond fide 
‘Guide to Theatrical Knowledge ” or a trustworthy ‘ Handbook 
for the Hollingsheads of the Future,’’ and that it is quite charac- 
teristic of his cynical humour to answer with puzzling half-truths 
and exaggerated generalizations the irritating good advice and 
impracticable recommendations which sometimes cause momentary 
annoyance even to the most philosophic of managers. Any who are 
injured by taking Mr. Hollingshead’s admirable banter in earnest 
will have only their own obtuseness to thank for the punishment 
that is sure to follow confidence so misplaced. 
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XXL, XXII —MDLLE. BERNHARDT. 


2 fifteen years ago the "jury of the Conservatoire, 
headed by Auber, assembled with due gravity to con- 
duct the entrance examination of a young person desirous of 
obtaining a place in that school. Escorted by her mother, a 
Jewess, the candidate, a slim and intelligent-looking girl, came 
in. It was customary on such occasions for would-be pupils to 
recite a tirade from Corneille or Racine, but the present candidate, 
unaware of this, was unprepared with anything of the kind. For- 
tunately, however, she knew Lafontaine’s Deux Pigeons, and this 
she proceeded to recite. Scarcely had the lines— 

Deux pigeons s’aimaient d’amour tendre, 

L’un deux, s’ennuyant de logis, 
passed her lips when Auber interposed. ‘Come here, mon 
enfant,” he said, “I want to speak to you.” ‘The girl, with a 
degree of self-possession which brought a smile to the faces of the 
jurors, approached the chair. ‘ Your name?” “Sarah Bern- 
hardt.” ‘‘A Jewess?” ‘By birth, oui, monsieur; but I have 
been trained as a Christian.” ‘ You recite very prettily,” said 
the composer, ‘‘ and will be admitted.” 

Before tracing Mdlle. Bernhardt’s career beyond this point it 
is necessary to inquire into her previous history. Born of parents 
in a good position, she was educated at the college of Grandchamp, 
“one of the most aristocratic establishments of the kind in 
France.” Here, thanks to swift intelligence and intense applica- 
tion, she quickly distanced competitors of even more than her own 
age, and on leaving the convent found herself loaded with honours. 
But her thoughts had not been exclusively engrossed by her 
studies. She had looked as far into the world beyond the convent 
walls as she could, and, probably in obedience to the instincts of 
an inborn talent, had decided what her course in life should be. 
“T intend,” she once said to the principal of the convent, “ to be 
a nun—if I cannot be an actress at the Comédie Frangaise.” Her 
friends, who resided in the Rue St. Honoré, the birthplace of 
Molitre, accepted their destiny with meritorious resignation. They 
made arrangements for her going to the Conservatoire, with what 
result we have already seen. 

Fortified at this institution by lessons in declamation from 
Provost and Samson, Mdlle. Bernhardt appeared at the Comédie 
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Francgaise—passed at one bound from school to the first theatre 
in Europe. Her Iphigénie showed her to be an actress of rare 
promise, and the ,journals distinguished by knowledge of the 
theatrical art praised the performance with significant warmth. 
This was deemed a sufficient reason for obstructing her progress, 
and at length, too ambitious and spirited to submit to unfair 
treatment, she left the theatre. Soon afterwards we find her at the 
Gymnuase, and soon after that at the Odéon. In order to acquire 
experience of the stage she would play even a fairy in piéces a 
machine. Before long her fame was such that the Comédie Fran- 
caise threw open its doors to her, and to the Comédie Frangaise 
she returned. Now, owing to an assiduous cultivation of her 
natural gifts, she stands at the head of the French theatre—has 
established a right to be ranked on the same level as Desceillets, 
Champmeslé, Adrienne Lecouvreur, Dumesnil, Clairon, and 
Rachel. Indeed, it seems impossible that any actress could pos- 
sess @ more vivid and brilliant imagination, more exquisite sensi- 
bility, a keener perception of character, or a more powerful 
mastery of the resources of her art. That her physical powers 
are unequal to one or two parts in which she has appeared is 
obvious enough, but even when she is at such a disadvantage the 
glowing energy of her spirit carries a spectator out of himself. The 
effect of her éclairs of passion is simply electrical. 

Not content with the laurels she has gathered on the stage, 
Mdlle. Bernhardt has pursued other walks of art with remarkable 
success. In 1869 M. Mathieu-Meusnier induced her to sit to him 
for a bust. She attentively watched the process, and criticized 
the result with so much taste that the sculptor recommended her 
to make an essay in his art. That very night, on her return from 
the theatre, she adopted his suggestion ; arelative, Madame Bruck, 
being awakened from a sweet sleep to pose as a model. In the 
result the young actress became an enthusiastic votary of sculpture, 
and her first serious work in this direction, a marble bust of a girl, 
was exhibited in the Salon of 1873. Next came a bust of a 
younger sister, who did not live to witness its completion. But it 
was not until Mdlle. Bernhardt exhibited Aprés la Tempéte that her 
cleverness as a sculptor was fully evinced. The subject is maternal 
grief: an aged woman, bereft of reason by accumulated misfor- 
tunes, gazes at the dead body of an only son, refusing to believe 
that he is not alive, yet with a glimmering consciousness of the 
truth expressed in her withered face. The group is pathetic in a 
very high degree. Mdlle. Bernhardt has also executed, among 
many other things, a bust of Emile de Girardin and a colossal 
statue for the facade of the theatre at Monaco. Nor is she a 
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stranger to the palette: a striking picture of Medea slaying the 
children has come from her easel ; and a few months ago, in order 
to kill time, she dashed off an excellent portrait in oil of a young 
lady staying in her house. Her energy seems inexhaustible ; last 
December she wrote an account of an ascent she made last summer 
in a balloon, and now, in addition to being an actress and sculptor 
and painter, she has become the regular art-critic of a daily paper. 

Mdlle. Bernhardt lives in the Avenue de Villiers, in a house 
built from her own designs. Having been kept for a few moments 
in a small ante-chamber, over the fireplace in which there is a full 
length portrait of the actress by Mdlle. Abbema, you cross a hall 
ornamented with mirrors and illustrations of Chinese life, and then 


find yourself in what may be described as either a drawing-room or © 


studio. The window is abnormally large; a skylight has been let 
into the roof. The walls and ceilings are hung with beautiful 
tapestry, and light chairs and couches are mingled with unfinished 
pictures on easels, huge vases, busts, in want of a few final 
touches, and an endless variety of knick-nacks. Over the fireplace, 
which is singularly massive, hangs the portrait of Mdlle. Bernhardt 
by M. Clairin. It represents her sitting on a couch, in a cloud, as it 
were, of drapery. How symmetrical the face,’ how bright the eyes, 
how graceful the sum of all! But as we are absorbed in the con- 
templation of this striking picture the original bounces in, 
greeting you—unless you are a stranger to her—with unmis- 
takable heartiness. She is dressed as in the accompanying photo- 
graph, but wears her trousers and pea-jacket without any loss of 
womanly grace. It is with extraordinary animation that she 
plunges into conversation. “Really,” she says, “ I am so indus- 
trious that I can hardly find time even for a morning ride. I 
suppose this is the reason why I continue so thin. By the way, I 
have put an end to jokes on that point by saying in my balloon book 
that when I got into the car it seemed as though they had thrown 
out ballast. No; I do not sleep in a coffin; I did so once to fami- 
liarize myself with the idea of death, but now find it is not so comfort- 
able as a bed. It is curious how many idle stories there are about 
me. My favourite dishes, I hear, are burnt cats, lizards’ tails, and 
peacocks’ brains sautées au beurre de singe. Nor is it true that I 
like to play at croquet with skulls, although I have here the 
skeleton of a man who destroyed himself on account of a disap- 
pointment in love. You ask me what my theory of life is; it is 
represented by the word ‘ will,’ just as my theory of art is re- 
presented by the word ‘Nature.’ ‘Quand méme,’ you know, is my 
device. It is now five o’clock ; stay to dinner, and we will go down 
to the Francais together.” 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 
By Freperick Hawkins. 


—— is reason to believe that during the dark ages which 
immediately succeeded the fall of the Roman Empire the 
tradition of ancient comedy was never wholly lost. Terence’s plays 
were not unknown in the convent, and the excesses of the players 
in the amphitheatre of the Eternal City seemed to find many 
imitators in the principal cities of Europe. For instance, in the 
year 789 Charlemagne found it necessary to suppress a company of 
farceurs and dancers which, under the style and title of the 
Histrions, gave entertainments of a doubtful description in the 
streets of Paris. The frivolous populace, however, would be 
amused, and were too rude to appreciate entertainments of a higher 
stamp than those to which the Histrions had accustomed them. 
In the twelfth century a Féte des Foux found considerable 
favour in their eyes. Masked men invaded the churches on 
festival days under the pretence of celebrating the “lives of the 
Saints,” and, to the intense gratification of the crowds therein 
assembled, danced and sang and disported themselves in a very 
grotesque manner. On leaving the sacred edifice they repeated 
their buffoonery in chariots or on scaffolds erected for the 
purpose. The priesthood could not long shut their eyes to such an 
abuse, and in 1198 the doors of the churches were closed by the 
Bishop of Paris to all save those who presented themselves with 
strictly pious intent. Many years afterwards an attempt was made 
to revive the féte, but without success. 

In the remarkable literary revival of the eleventh century a 
means of meeting the popular demand for diversion was found. 
The Trouvéres composed their chansons de geste and fabliaux, the 
former being heroic poems and the latter humorous narratives of 
incidents of every-day life. In the principal “jeux” of Adam de 
la Halle, Robin et Marion and Le Jeu dela Feuille, a distinctly 
dramatic element may be perceived. Far away to the south, in the 
sunny land of Provence, the dawn of chivalry gave birth to the 
Troubadours, whose martial and amatory verse occasionally took a 
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somewhat dramatic form. Many of the Trouvéres and the Trou- 
badours recited or sung as well as composed, but as a rule that office 
was delegated to professional minstrels (jongleurs). The new litera- 
ture proved very attractive, and as a consequence the jongleur soon 
became a familiar figure through the length and breadth of the 
country. Dressed in clothes of various colours, with a purse hung 
significantly from his belt, he wandered from town to town, from 
castle to castle. Eager listeners gathered about him as he took his 
stand in the market-place ; in the gloomy feudal fortresses, even at 
tournament time, his coming was hailed with delight. He set out 
on his travels in the spring, to return laden with money and other 
gifts in the autumn. If, as not unfrequently happened, he had the 
hardihood to compose for himself, he was angrily denounced by the 
regular authors as a batard. But in course of time he found the 
ground slipping from under his feet. The compositions of the 
Trouvéres and the Troubadours lost the charm of novelty. In this 
emergency he passed himself off as a Troubadour, and, if this did not 
serve his purpose, would don a fantastic dress, station himself at a 
cross-road, and descend to the lowest buffoonery for the amusement 
of the crowd. Once he was expelled from the kingdom, but on 
promising to mend his ways was permitted to return. His conduct, 
however,,does not seem to have been at all times above reproach ; 
he was subjected to a rigid control by the authorities, and in 1395 
it was decreed that if he did or said anything of a scandalous 
nature he should be imprisoned and kept to bread and water for 
two months. - 

Meanwhile a decisive step in the way of dramatic revival had 
been taken by the introduction of religious plays. The germ of 
these exhibitions may be found in the services of the Church—in 
the splendour of the processions which wound through aisle to 
altar, in the animated dialogues of the priests, and the actual 
representation of such detuils as the Manger at Christmas and the 
Holy Sepuichre. The clergy saw clearly enough that in the then 
condition of the people it was necessary to appeal to the eye. 
Before long, as a further development of that policy, the Mystery 
and the Miracle were invented or imported. These plays, in which 
the most sacred personages appeared, were represented both in 
churches and in the streets, the characters being impersonated by 
priests. That the performances enjoyed great popularity need 
hardly be said. The age was one of ardent and unquestioning 
faith, and the objects of the gravest and most constant meditations 
of all classes of men were illustrated by the religious drama. Many 
of the details seem calculated to excite disgust or merriment, but 
the reverential spirit awakened by the theme of the play was not 
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qualified by any inconvenient sense of the incongruous. By 
degrees the religious drama emancipated itself from the control of 
the Church and became an independent institution. Guilds and 
companies were formed among the laity to perform these pieces, 
and in 1402 Charles VI. issued Lettres Patentes authorising a 
number of pilgrims not long previously returned from the Holy 
Land to perform a Mystére de la Passion de N.S. J. OC. in the 
building where they had founded the service of their fraternity, 
the Hopital de la Trinité, a little beyond the Porte Saint-Denis. 
This was the first theatre in Paris. The Confréres de la Passion, 
as the pilgrims called themselves, did not throw away the advan- 
tage they had gained. They promptly erected a stage in the hall 
of the Hépital, which, by the way, had been founded by two foster- 
brothers for the purpose of sheltering travellers who arrived too 
late to gain admission to the city. The stage was a scaffold divided 
into three parts, the highest representing Paradise, the next some 
part of the Holy Land, and the lowest the infernal regions. In the 
first and third the representations of the Deity and Lucifer might 
be seen. Angels descended or devils ascended to the second 
stage, as their interference in sublunary affairs was demanded. 
The mise-en-scéne was very effective—more effective, it appears, 
than that of the English Mysteries. The performances were at first 
well attended, but in course of time the religious play was found 
rather wearisome, especially when it took several days to represent. 
The Confréres, perceiving the necessity of imparting a little variety 
to their entertainments, then called to their aid a band of well- 
born youths who, under the appellation of “ Enfants sans Souci,” 
played farces on scaffolds in the streets for their pleasure. Their 
leader, the Prince des Sots—a title recognised by the king in | 
Lettres Patentes—used once a year to make with the utmost 
gravity a public and formal entry into Paris, followed by 
all his little court. On such occasions he wore a capu- 
chon with an ass’s ear on each side. The amateurs, at the 
instance of the Confréres, now agreed to play farces after the 
Mysteries, and a curious alternation of the sublime and the 
ridiculous was the result. The public, however, thoroughly 
approved of the change; indeed, the laughter provoked by the 
Enfants was so long and loud that the services and meditations of 
the monks in the Hépital were very seriously interfered with, and 
all the players had to migrate to the Maison Abbatiale de la Trinité. 
The sotises of the Enfants were developments of the fabliaux of 
the Trouvéres, and were indigenous to the soil. The Clercs de la 
Basoche, a guild established by Philip the Fair early in the previous 
century, here raised the standard of competition. They discharged 
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the duties of Clerks of the Revels, and now thought they might 
amuse the public themselves. Failing to obtain permission to 
play mysteries and sotises, they invented ‘ Moralities,” the figures 
in which, as in English pieces of the same type, are embodiments 
of sentiments and abstract ideas. The influence of the literaturo 
of the Trouvéres, particularly the Roman de la Rose, is again 
shown in these works. The Basochiens eventually added farces to 
their repertoire, such as the famous Maistre Pierre Patelin. For 
many years the fraternity were silenced by the Parliament om 
account of the freedom and vigour of the satire imported into 
their performances; but on the accession of Louis XII., who 
regarded satire as a necessary corrective, they were restored to 
favour, permitted to say what they liked, and installed in the 
salle in which foreign princes were entertained by the kings of 
France. In return for these favours, one of the cleres—the 
immortal Pierre Gringoire—braved the wrath of the Inquisition by 
masquerading in the petticoats of Holy Church when the quarrel 
between the King and the Papacy arose. Eventually it was found 
necessary to suppress the whole body, together with the Enfants 
sans Souci. The Confréres soon shared the fate of their rivals 
and fellow-workers, having given much offence to all right-minded 
persons by introducing an element of broad farce into even plays 
based on the Passion. In 1548, after shifting their quarters more 
than once, they purchased a large portion of the Héitel de Bour- 
gogne, Rue Mauconseil. The Parliament, scandalised at the 
mélange of religion and burlesque exhibited in the performances, 
declined to renew the privileges except on the condition that 
religious plays were laid aside, and the religious drama in France 
accordingly came to an end. 

In any case it could not have lasted much longer, as France was 
now beginning to bask in the light diffused by the Revival of 
Learning. - The influence of that movement upon the French 
drama was speedy and decisive. The Pleiades, headed by Rousard, 
loudly proclaimed the supremacy of ancient literature ; the youngest 
of theseven, Etienne Jodelle, wrote a tragedy on the Greek model 
under the title of Cleopatra. This tragedy was played in 1552 in 
the old courtyard of the Hétel de Rheims, specially prepared for 
the purpose.’ Jodelle himself represented Cleopatra, supported by 
Remi Belleau and Jean de la Peruse, poets both. The play is 
generally in the five-foot Iambic couplet, but contains several 
alexandrines. In it may be noticed the or:xouv@ia so happily 
ridiculed in the following century by Butler. Cleopatra proved 
immensely successful; the King and all his court were 
present at the second performance, and the Pleiades filled the air 
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with praises of their confrére’s “happy courage.” Jodelle next 
wrote Hugénie, a comedy, and Didon, another tragedy. The 
latter was probably brought out at the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
as a number of actors established there had, prior to his 
writing it, prevailed upon him to cast in his lot with them. 
Many eminent poets devoted themselves to the composition of 
tragedies in the ancient form, and the exotic found a congenial 
element on French soil. This ready acclimatization was due in a 
large measure to a few plays written by Robert Garnier, which are 
remarkable for dramatic power and a command of majestic versifi- 
cation. In regard to comedy, the influence of the Italian school, 
strengthened by the appearance of a company of Venetian actors 
in 1577, was soon made manifest, particularly in pieces written by 
Jean de la Taille, Grévin, and Larivey. Towards the end of the 
century another foreign influence came to be felt. Though the 
Hétel de Bourgogne claimed a monopoly in providing theatrical 
entertainments, a provincial company obtained permission to esta- 
blish itself in Paris, and in the result the ThéAtre du Marais arose. 
The strangers brought with them a very remarkable playwright, 
by name Alexandre Hardi, who from a long residence in Madrid 
was well acquainted with the works of Cervantes and Lope de 
Vega, and did not disdain to appropriate the fruits of their inven- 
tion. Had he not been a plagiarist he might have been compared 
with the founder of the Spanish drama on one point—productive- 
ness. He took only three or four days to get up a tragedy in five 
acts, and in the course of little more than twenty years is said to 
have produced seven hundred pieces. The few which have come 
down to us exhibit energy of expression and an instinct of melo- 
dramatic effect. He knew, he said, the secrets of dramatic art, 
but was nevertheless able, thank God, to think first of his trade. 
But while he held the stage the playgoers were led by degrees to 
appreciate higher excellence. The efforts of Malherbe to purify 
the French language, coinciding with the reaction towards 
refinement and culture which followed the civil and religious 
strife of the latter half of the sixteenth century, and in the 
midst of which the infancy of the new drama was passed, 
had an unmistakeable effect upon every description of litera- 
ture. That effect was not entirely salutary; in one direction 
it gave rise to the elaborate affectation of the Hotel de Rambouillet, 
and in another to the equally elaborate affectation of such plays as 
the Pyrame et Thisbé of Théophile Viaud (a dramatist who nar- 
rowly escaped being burnt in the Place de Gréve for writing the 
Parnasse Satyrique). En revanche, the reaction just spoken of 
may be said to have created Rotron and Mairet, the latter of whom, 
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in his tragedy of Sophonisbe, derived from Trissino, gave us the 
first French play in which all the unities are piously preserved. 
The old farce in the meantime retained all its vitality, thanks to 
the acting of Tabarin, the buffoon of the Pont Neuf, and of three 
comedians—Gaultier-Garguille, Gros-Guillaume, and Turlupin—in 
the company at the Hotel de Bourgogne. 

I now come to the most important period in the history 
of the French stage, the period during which the mould of 
tragedy and comedy was formed, dramatic writing placed at the 
head of all literature, the power of the stage developed, and the 
social status of the player raised. In 1636 a tragi-comedy called 
the Cid was represented at the Hétel de Bourgogne. The author, 
M. Pierre Corneille, an avocat of Rouen, had previously written 
six pieces of striking merit, but it was reserved for the seventh to 
convey anything like an adequate idea of his power. In Le Cid, 
the story of which was suggested by Las Mocedades del Oid of 
Guillen de Castro, love is most effectively brought into conflict 
with feelings of honour and filial duty, and]the haughty and 
independent spirit of the great vassals of medizval times seems 
mirrored in every scene. The play aroused intense enthusiasm ; 
the doors of the Hétel de Bourgogne were literally besieged, and 
“beau comme le Cid” quickly became a proverb. One man at 
least did not add his plaudits to those of the court and town. For 
some time Richelieu sought relief from the cares of state in devo- 
tion to matters about which he knew very little, literature and art. 
For example, he took pleasure in arranging the plot of a play, 
leaving the rest of the work to the poets whom he kept at his 
side. Corneille once belonged to this band, but soon found it 
necessary to withdraw. Having made a slight alteration, doubt- 
less for the better, in his employer’s work, he was angrily rebuked 
for his presumption, was told that if he wished to remain in 
favour at the Palais Royal he must have more “esprit de suite.” 
This condition was one which Corneille could not; fulfil, and in the 
result he retired to Rouen. And this man, who had been regarded 
at the Palais Royal as a literary hack, now wrote such a piece as 
the Cid! My lord cardinal waxed very wroth, not only by the 
discovery that in his estimate of Corneille his perception was so 
completely at fault, but also, as there is reason to suppose, because 
he could not claim a share of the honour. His bitterness mani- 
fested itself in a violent crusade against the play. He had it held 
up to ridicule by hireling scribes; induced the Academy to damn 
it with faint praise, and finally, in order to counteract the effect it 
had created, had a play represented ‘at the Palais Royal with 
remarkable splendour and completeness. But this persecution, 
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which gave the drama an importance in literature it had not pre- 
viously possessed, at any rate since the days of Euripides, did not 
answer his expectations. 


Tout Paris pour Chiméne a les yeux de Rodrigue, 


as Boileau well said. Then, as though to complete the cardinal’s 
discon:fiture, Corneille went from triumph to triumph. Horace, 
Cinna, Polyeucte, and Rodogune appeared in rapid succession, and 
Paris rang with praises of their dramatic strength and the rugged 
grandeur of their versification. These plays went far to determine 
the character of French tragedy. Modern history and modern 
ideas, it was said, were of no use to the dramatist. The only 
quarry from which he could draw materials was ancient history and 
legend. The most important part of a play was the versification, 
which should always be in majestic and harmonious alexandrines, 
carefully rhymed. The unities of action and place and time 
should be scrupulously observed, and any departure from them 
be treated as an offence against art. These were the canons 
derived from Corneille in the course of his long career, the 
laws which for nearly two hundred years were to be the watchwords 
of the critical Sion of the French capital. Nevertheless, the plays 
of Corneille ure in many respects weak. Except the Cid, perhaps 
the most beautiful of all, their interest is of a political rather than 
ethical nature. His command over the world of passion and 
character is not very great; his heroines are what Balzac calls 
‘* adorable furies,” and their love, if they love at all, proceeds more 
from the head than the heart. His chief object is to move us to 
admiration ; the idea of enlisting our tenderer sympathies but 
rarely occurs to him. Be his shortcomings what they may, how- 
ever, he long stood in advance of his contemporaries. Rotron 
approached him in Saint-Genest and Venceslas, but the others— 
Mairet, Tristan, Duryer, Calprenede, Thomas Corneille—were, in 
spite of many special merits, left far behind. And the influence he 
exercised upon the drama was not limited to tragedy. Down to his 
time comedy can hardly be said to have existedin France. Plays 
termed comedies were sent to the Hétel de Bourgogne by the 
facetious Abbé Boisrobert and others, but had as much right to the 
designation as the native or Italianized farce, the popularity of 
which had suffered no abatement. In Corneille’s Menteur the 
long-felt desideratum was supplied. Founded upon Alarcon’s 


.Verdad Sospechosa, but bearing the impress of the author’s genius 


in its plan and style, it was a character-comedy of the best descrip- 
tion. The innovation, however, did not at first win popular favour. 
The farces or burlesques of Scarron, which came shortly afterwards, 
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were more to the taste of the audience. But the example set by 
Corneille was followed by Moliére, who, after passing some years 
in the country as an actor and manager, settled in: Paris in 1658. 
Already distinguished as a comic dramatist, he produced Les Préci- 
euses Ridicules, in which the affectations of the Hétel de Rambouillet 
are mercilessly ridiculed. The play had an immense effect, and 
it is said that an old man started up in the parterre and exclaimed, 
“‘ Courage, Moliére! voila la vraie comédie!” For this kind of 
writing Moliére was eminently well fitted. He had the eye of a 
lynx for foibles and vices, and could make use of them in a play 
with almost unrivalled humour and satirical power. In his thédtre 
the comedy of character and manners is seen almost at its best. 
At times he goes far below the surface of human nature, as in 
Le Misanthrope and Tartuffe. He had great advantages in his 
profession; his experience as a country manager familiarized 
him with bourgeois life, and the position he won at court 
served to enlarge his experience. That court, it will be found, 
deserves a moment’s attention.» In le Grand Monarque the 
France of the day was brilliantly personified ; the humbled noblesse 
left their chateaux to gather about him, and genius was attracted 
to the foot of the throne to add to the grandeur of royalty. In 
luxury and taste his court eclipsed all others. Its tone, however, 
was essentially artificial. Enthusiasm or even earnestness was 
derided by the embroidered cavaliers and the face-patched ladies 
who congregated on the terrace at Versailles to talk in trope 
and figure. It was in this perfumed atmosphere that Racine, 
like many other poets, passed his early manhood. The pre- 
cision and polish of his chief plays would alone suffice to show 
this. But the society in which he moved could not deaden 
his natural sensibility, and in the result he made a startling inno- 
vation in dramatic composition. Instead of seeking to surprise 
his audiences and overwhelm them with admiration, like Cor- 
neille, he sought to move and soften them. “The source of effect 
on which he mainly relied was pity. He painted the passions and 
weaknesses of the human heart, taking care to palliate and even 
dignify them. The plots of his chief plays are devised with this 
end in view, and are worked out with exquisite sensibility and 
grace of expression. His .men may be too “ effeminate,’ but 
his heroines are characters of singular beauty. In 1677, after 
producing Phédre, he severed his connection with the stage, 
partly because he was a Port Royalist, and partly because his 
enemies at court had formed a cabal to prevent the success of any 
new pieces from his pen. In his closing years, however, he wrote 


Esther and Athalie, which differ from the Mysteries as the Satan 
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of Milton differs from the hideous though somewhat diverting 
Devil of medizval plays and legend. 

The works of the great dramatists we have mentioned were not 
ill-represented on the stage. With the advent of Corneille the 
long list of great French players begins. The MS. of the Cid 
was brought to Paris by one Mondory, who soon afterwards ap- 
peared at the Thédtre du Marais. “This illustrious actor,” says 
Tristan, ‘“‘ owed no triumph to accident. Merit such as his would 
have been rewarded in ancient times with crowns and statues. He 
was penetrated with a sense of the grandeur of the passions he 
represented, and his facial expression seemed to come from the 
movements of his heart.” In or about 1638 he played Herod in 
Tristan’s Marianne with such force as to bring on an attack of 
apoplexy, from which he died. His principal rival at the Hétel 
de Bourgogne was Bellerose, described as admirable in both 
tragic and comic parts. This is probably true, as most of 
Corneille’s heroes were confided to his care. He retired in 1643, 
to be succeeded by Floridor (Josias de Soulas). The latter, a 
gentleman by birth, had been placed in a regiment as ensign, but 
left it to go on the stage. He soon took the lead at the theatre, 
and had the privilege of representing the best characters in Racine’s 
best plays. Excellent in all he did, he yielded the palm in comedy 
to Jodelet, for whom Scarron more particularly wrote. Montfleury, 
the libeller of Moliére, began life as a page in the service of the 
Duc de Guise, and ended it through over-exerting himself as Oreste 
in Racine’s Andromaque. The first representative of Hermione in 
that tragedy was Mdlle. Desceillets, whose acting was characterised by 
tenderness, grace, and finesse. Other famous players of the Hitel 
de Bourgogne were Beauchateau and his wife. Moliére, who brought 
with him to Paris a most efficient company, including Madeleine 
Béjart and Mdlle. de Brie, was himself, it appears, an actor of con- 
siderable ability. The prevailing tendency amongst the actors of the 
day was staginess ; Molitre spoke with ease and freedom. He played 
in nearly all his own pieces, and of his acting as Arnolphe (I/ Ecole des 
Femmes), Harpagon (Z’Avare), Orgon (Tartuffe), and Argan (Le 
Malade Imaginaire) tradition speaks well. Having had consider- 
able experience in the art of acting, he could hardly have failed to 
embody his own humorous creations with some effect. In the 
Fourberies de Scapin he did not allow his sense of personal dignity 
to prevent his being thrashed in the sack, whatever Despréaux 
might say against it. ‘“‘ The company,” he said, “ would 
suffer if I did not have a popular show.” The same motive led 
him in his last illness to counterfeit the hypochondriacal fancies of 
Argan. Moliére was not physically suited to other than comic 
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parts, his figure being thickset and not above the middle height. 
Towards the close of his career the Thédtre des Marais had 
the honour of introducing to public notice an actress who, 
though at first pronounced mediocre, soon achieved the highest 
distinction—Mdlle. Champmeslé. That distinction, if we may rely 
upon the judgment of Madame de Sevigné, was not undeserved ; 
the new-comer “ possessed both genius and power.” Her fame 
established, Mdlle. Champmeslé migrated to the Hétel de Bour- 
gogne, and Racine fell in love with and wrote expressly for her. No 
more need be said of the players of that period, but it remains to be 
added that their social status was steadily rising. Tho patronage 
of the drama by Richelieu could not but add to the dignity of the 
player. Formerly held in contempt, his vocation was declared by 
Louis XIII. to be “ worthy of respect,” and by the Grand Monarque 
to be not incompatible with the quality of a gentleman. The Church, 
however, was bitterly hostile to the stage, and the player who died 
without having renounced his profession could not be interred 
with the customary rites. 

For many years a tendency had been shown at Court to bring 
the theatre under state control, and the moment when that aim 
could be conveniently attained was now approaching. In 1673, 
on the death of Moliére, the company of his theatre, the Palais 
Royal, split into two bodies. One went to the Hitel de Bourgogne ; 
the other, headed by the dramatist’s wife, took a house fitted with 
a large private theatre in the Rue Mazarine. Soon afterwards, at 
the instance of the king, the Thédtre du Marais was finally closed, 
the company being sent to join “ Mdlle.” Moliére in her new 
quarters. The united troupes, which played alternately with a 
number of Italian actors, met with much success, notably in 
Thomas Corneille’s Circe and . Devisé’s Devineresse. In the 
summer of 1680 the companies of the Hétel de Bourgogne and the 
theatre in the Rue Mazarine received orders to form themselves 
into one and take up their quarters at the latter house. They 
were to be on terms of partnership, and no other troupe would 
have the power to play in the ville and fauxbourgs of Paris 
without his Majesty’s express permission. The troupe, as com- 
posed by the king himself, consisted of twenty-seven players— 
Champmeslé, Baron, Poisson, Dauvilliers, Lagrange, Hubert, La 
Tuillerie, Rosimont, Hauteroche, Guérin, Du Croisy, Raisin, De 
Villiers, Verneuil, and Beauval; Madame Champmeslé, Madame 
Beauval, Mdlle. Moliére, Mdlle. Belonde, Mdlle. de Brie, Mdlle. 
D’Ennebaut, Mdlle. Dupin, Mdlle. Guyot, Mdlle. Du Croisy, Mdlle. 
Raisin, Mdlle. Delagrange, and Mdlle. Baron. LHighteen of these 
had a part, six a half part, and the others a quarter part of what 
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was left in the treasury after other expenses had been paid. The 
players whose services were dispensed with received a pension. 
The first performance of the newly-formed company was given on 
the 25th of August, the house being full. Two years afterwards the 
king undertook to make the theatre a yearly allowance of 12,000 


livres, and with that subvention the Comédie Francaise was estab- 
lished. 








THE PALMY DAYS. 
By J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON. 


E have heard so much, for very many years, of the “palmy 
days” of the British stage, of their superiority over the 
theatrical degeneracy of the present age, of their classical purity and 
overpowering excellence altogether, that a little examination into 
this much-vaunted supremacy may not be amiss. The epithet 
“ palmy” is a little vague, it must be admitted. But we all know, 
that it is meant to denote some wonderful pitch of perfection, and 
after having had the obscure epithet dinned into our ears for more 
than half-a-century, we have accepted it as an expression before which 
we are bound to bow our heads in humility. 

It will be necessary to keep to the period for which the designa- 
tion “palmy days” has been more peculiarly used; for ever since 
the English stage has existed there never’ was a time when each 
generation has not been told by its fathers and grandfathers, that 
histrionic excellence had vilely degenerated, and that the actors of 
the past were infinitely superior to those of the present—whenever 
that present may have been. The laudator temporis acti has always 
existed, and doubtless will never die, as long as human nature is 
human nature still. Through the long list of eminent English 
actors, there has not been one who has not been declared greatly 
inferior to his immediate predecessor in fame. ll in the past, 
nothing in the present, has been the eternal cry. 

But to revert to the “ palmy days” of the first quarter of the 
present century—the period when these extraordinary days are said 
to have conspicuously flourished. The present generation is told 
that. then Shakspere reigned supreme—that “the legitimate” 
(another obscure designation, the actual meaning of which has never 
been explained)* was triumphant—that trashy, sensational dramas 


* A modern dramatist, on the mention of the “legitimate drama” in 
a comedy, offers the following irreverent explanation :—“I suppose they 
call it legitimate, like a legitimate son, because it’s not natural.” 
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were unknown—that “burlesque”—a production of degenerate, 
modern days—was ignored; and that classical purity was the cha~ 
racteristic of the British stage. It is as well to see how far these 
pretensions are admissible. : 

Shakspere, it is true, received his due share of honour and respect. 
But there is no boldness in asserting that our great dramatic poet 
has been equally honoured, and even more respected, since the sup- 
posed regrettable loss of these same palmy days. The wonderful 
revivals of Macready, and Charles Kean, and Phelps at Sadler’s 
Wells, where almost every one of the Shaksperean plays was given in 
its turn, are still fresh in the memory of a present generation of 
playgoers. Has not Drury Lane continually paid its tribute to the 
mighty name? Has not Hamlet been given for two hundred con- 
secutive nights at the Lyceum—an evidence of respect and admi- 
ration for the bard never dreamt of in the “palmy” days? And—to 
pass over the revivals of Macbeth and Othello at the same theatre— 
has not Hamlet been again running on, filling crowded houses, night 
by night? Is not Shakspere perpetually cropping up at minor and 
outstanding theatres? Surely, scarcely a week passes when some 
Shaksperean play does not make its appearance on the bills. At all 
events, then, we cannot concede to these “palmy days” any 
superiority in reverence for Shakspere. 

It may be admitted that, in those days, Shakspere was supple- 
mented by heavy tragedies in blank verse, the stilted language of 
which would nowadays bring up a smile, instead of drawing down a 
tear, and varied by five-act comedies, but very few of which have 
come down, except in the memory of some old playgoers, to the 
present day—comedies, teeming with fine bombastic sentiment, 
relieved by occasional liveliness of a more or less coarse description. 
But how about those much-abused characteristics of the present 
stage, with which the ** palmy days” are said to be untainted ? 

The so-called “sensational” drama! Are we to believe that this 
species of dramatic entertainment was unknown, or, at all events, 
not recognised in those days of classical purity? On turning over 
any old bills of the period we shall find evidence in plenty that the 
“sensational” (as it is now called) abounded. Whatis this? The 
Castle Spectre, by the famous Lewis, called “Monk” Lewis, on 
account of his extravagant; somewhat blasphemous, and prurient 
novel of that name. Here we have “sensational” appearances of 
the ghost of a murdered lady—hairbreadth escapes—hazardous leaps 
from windows—secret passages, and clanking chains in abundance, 
Nor must it be supposed that this precious production (ridiculed 
for its ultra-sensationalism in the present day) was treated in the 
“palmy” period with any contempt, either by manager or public. 
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The great names of John Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, and Charles Kemble, 
together with other leading actors of the time, all appear in its cast, 
and the play would seem to be a favourite one with the audiences of 
the day; for it is constantly turning up in the bills, and it may be 
said to have had a “tremendous run,” or what, at least, was so con- 
sidered, as the stage was then constituted. 

Let us turn over the bills again, and we shall find that the author 
of The Castle Spectre was one of the great favourites of the day. 
His “ sensational” dramas follow quickly on one another. Here we 
have Adelmar, the Outlaw, and again, Adrian and Orrila, and 
now, The Ethiop of the Desert—all of them plays of a character 
which would now be designated as “ frantic melodrama.” But they 
were played by leading actors in the great theatres, and supported 
by the admiring public. Mr. Dimond follows in the wake with his 
five-act melodrama, The Foundling of the Forest, and other pieces 
of the same description, and is reputed a great author. And this is 
the classical purity of the “ palmy days.” 

Melodrama pwre et simple thrives, too, as is instanced by The Tale 
of Mystery, Tekeli, The Blind Boy, and other adaptations from the 
French of the fertile melodrama writer, Pixerécourt. The Christ- 
mas pantomimes have likewise their “ tremendous runs.” But little 
account need be taken of this fact in gauging the pretensions of the 
‘“‘ palmy days;” as, from some unexplained warp in public judgment, 
pantomimes have been always admitted as belonging to the mys- 
terious “ legitimate.” It is at Easter that both the great theatres 
—Covent Garden and Drury Lane—the caskets in which we are 
given now to understand that the “legitimate” was exclusively en- 
shrined, strain all their energies to produce, in rivalry, their great 
spectacular pieces, in which the principal ingredients are scenery, 
dresses, fairy effects, broadsword combats, real horses, glitter, show, 
and pretty coryphées with unexceptionable legs, Among these we 
find Cherry and Fairstar, Zoroaster, or the Spirit of the Star, 
Peter Wilkins, with its bevy of flying women in the scantiest attire, 
and, somewhat later, The Cataract of the Ganges, with real horses 
and real water. I had nearly forgotten Timour the Tartar and 
Lodoiska, both again embellished with “real horses,” the latter 
being a melodramatic rendering of a French opera given without 
the music. Of a similar description is Richard Ceur-de-Lion, a 
melodrama derived from Gretry’s opera of the same name, with the 
suppression of the greater portion of the music, in which the great 
actor of his day, Mr. John Kemble, sang, or was supposed to sing, a 
duet with Blondel from his prison window, and entered triumphantly, 
at the end, on a white horse. Was all this classical? Was all this 
legitimate? Did all this redound to the credit of these much- 
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vaunted “ palmy days,” in which we are told that “sensation,” and 
vain show, and inane glitter were utterly unknown? 

Come we to burlesque! It is perfectly true that the fanciful 
fairy extravaganzas by Planché—those bouquets of wit, and poetry, 
and captivating song—had not yet seen the light and paved the way 
for the broader burlesque, with its coarse fun, jingle of sounds, 
music-hall songs, and “nigger breakdowns.” But are we to be 
taught now to believe in the superior classical purity of Bombastes 
Furioso, Chrononhotonthologus, or the earlier Tom Thumb? De- 
prived of their original satirical intention, these burlesques appear 
at the present day preposterous and inane productions; and yet they 
continued to be played in the “palmy days” on their own merits, 
long after the original meaning was lost, and the salt, with which 
they were garnished, had lost all savour. On their first production 
the satire of bombastic tragedies of the time, long speeches of which 
were ably parodied, and recognised as parodies by the audiences of 
the day, had a certain excellence of their own. But long after all 
remembrance of the plays, which they were intended to ridicule, had 
passed entirely from the minds of men, and.their satire had no 
taste or flavour more, they still continued to be played—and acted, 
too, by all the best leading comic actors of the time—for the 
delectation of audiences easily tickled by their senseless and 
grotesque extravagance. The “palmy days” never revelled in 
burlesque, forsooth ! 

It would be considered sheer profanity, of course, in the opinions 
of those who-see no excellence except in the past, to venture to cavil 
at the presumed vast superiority of the “Kemble School.” So let 
any allusion to it pass; although there may be presumptuous 
individuals who have the insolence to consider that the general 
school of acting on the British stage has immeasurably improved— 
that many of our modern actors (although not concentrated in two or 
three theatres, but dispersed among so many numerous places of 
dramatic entertainment) can hold their own against their much- 
vaunted predecessors—that “stage business” has reached a point of 
perfection of which the “ palmy days” had no conception—and that 
a completeness exists in general ensemble, in which those great days 
would not attempt to rival the despised present. 

One word more. Is the extraordinary epithet of “ palmy ” 
supposed, among other meanings, to apply to the exceptional good 
fortune which attended the theatrical enterprises of those days ? 
Scarcely. We read accounts of failures, of sudden collapses of 
managers, even of bankruptcy. We all know that there are at the 
present day several theatres, conducted with talent, intelligence, and 
taste, in which considerable fortunes have been, and are still being, 
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made. So, even in this interpretation of the epithet, it would be 
only the most obstinate laudator temporis acti who could admit the 
superiority of the much-vaunted “ palrhy days.” 








“STAGE-ENGLISH.” 
By Herman C. Merivate. 


IR, henceforth we meet no more as friends, but as foes. I 
never shall forget the effect these tremendous words, spoken 
in real life, had upon my young mind. 
Obstupui, steteruntque come, et vox faucibus hesit. 


We were both in love with her, and she was in love with neither of 
us. We were fellow-pupils, fresh from Oxbridge University, “read- 
ing” in Wales—in other words fishing, boating, climbing mountains, 
and flirting to our heart’s content with her and other young ladies who 
lived close by. There was a third pupil, a dark horse, who was younger 
and morepermanent, and whowhen we had returned to Oxbridge, full 
of memories and constancy, took a base advantage, and married her. 
“You will have noticed,” says that great, but under-estimated 
philosopher, Mr. Maddison Morton, “that they generally do become 
another’s.”” The particular occasion for the words quoted was this. 
The pupils had proposed, for a day’s relaxation from intellectual 
work, to climb Cader-Idris. "When they came to the point I backed 
out and pretended I had a headache. If I were writing this for 
the stage I should have to say that “I feigned indisposition.” 
When the others were well out of the way, expressing condolence, 
I slipped off to my intended (as she surely was, though unhappily 
she did not intend me), and spent the day with her, getting an 
invitation to dinner out of her father by playing on his sympathy for 
my solitude in the absence of the other pupils. When I got home, 
fall “ veteris Bacchi pinguisque farine,” and fuller still of Love’s 
young dream, the climbers had returned, and my rival had 
discovered my simple plot. At first we had been great allies ; 
latterly, since our little game had become mutually transparent, on 
a sort of armed neutrality footing. That night he met me at the 
head of the staircase as I was chuckling off to bed, with a face pale 
with fury, and addressed me in those terrible words. He was a 
very little man, and since that reading-party I don’t think we have 
ever met. I laughed excessively at the time, and can never help 
laughing when I recall the scene now, though, alas! more than an 
act of my short life-drama has been played out since then. But 
what struck me most of all was the unnatural stiltiness of the man, 
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though he was very much in earnest in our youthful way. It was 
because he chose to speak, with the last three-act melodrama in his 
head, I suppose, in what I have ventured to call stage-English, 
which nobody can speak naturally. Had he said, “ What a brute 
you are,” I should have been sorry instead of being amused. Stage- 
English is not confined to the stage, for it flourishes under the 
shadow of Mudie, and is growing a perfect pest in the newspapers. 
If I were an editor, I should read Thackeray and Tom Robertson 
till I was thoroughly saturated with honest vernacular, and should 
present the sack or the bowstring to the very first man on my staff 
who should venture to translate, ‘‘ He was past seventy,” into “‘ He 
had exceeded the allotted term of human life.”” Yet they all do it, 
always. I don’t believe they could say a man was past seventy, if 
they tried. 

But most men read quick when they read at all, or rather they 
“skim,” nowadays; and many writers of a supposed higher 
school take advantage of the fact to build up sonorous sentences 
which mean absolutely nothing, in “stage-English” of a lofty 
order, which readers pass quickly over, and think they understand, 
because they have not taken the trouble to analyse them. Here is 
one, taken at random from the Fortnightly Review for February, 
from an article by a Mr. Frederic W. H. Myers on “ Virgil,” and 
representing his views on poetry in general (I know nothing of 
Mr. Myers personally, and never saw anything of his before, but 
merely use him for my text) :—“ It is true that the limits of melody 
within which poetry works are very narrow. Between an exquisite 
and a worthless line there is no difference of sound in any way 
noticeable to an unintelligent ear. For the mere volume of sound— 
the actual sonority of the passage—is a quite subordinate element 
in the effect, which is produced mainly by relations and sequences of 
vowels and consonants, too varying and delicate to be reproducible 
by rule, although far more widely similar, among Huropean 
languages at least, than is commonly perceived.” All which 
means, if it means anything at all, that a “boat” rhymes to a 
*‘ coat,” but not to a “cold,” and I am not sure that the writer 
meant as much as that. As for his statement about the limits of 
melody being narrow, that must depend upon the poet. And Mr. 
Frederic W. H. Myers writes poems, as I understand. Swinbourne 
might differ. I have emphasized the passage which is, I suppose, 
the pith of the thing. Further on in the article I find some beautiful 
things about people with “ infertile instincts,” whose “scanty 
utterance has rather mocked than assuaged for them the incom- 
municable passion of the soul,”” who have done something or another 
with earth’s less ennobling emotions which I totally fail to under- 
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stand, and might have been transmuted into spiritual strength, “as 
the noise of bear, and wolf, and angered lion came to the Trojans 
with a majesty which had no touch of fear or pain, as they heard 
them across the midnight waters,” &c. Why was the lion more 
angry than the bear and the wolf? and why the deuce should the 
Trojans be afraid of any of them on the other side of the midnight 
water? or they of the Trojans, if the fear refers to the animals, 
which is not clear? On the same side of the water it might be 
another thing. The men who write like this are the men who have 
nothing to say. Then why write at all? ‘C’est si facile de ne 
pas écrire.” Yet last month and this I find this same Mr. Frederic 
W. H. Myers allowed to write in the Nineteenth Century about 
Victor Hugo, one of the few giants of the drama, and on the whole 
not thinking much of him, as how should he? He does after his 
kind, though I would commend to his notice a remark I read of the 
late Lord Lytton’s, that “in dealing with the great names in litera- 
ture the only attitude for criticism is intelligent admiration.” That 
is a noble sentence, to be laid to heart. Oh, my brothers, by all 
means let us cut each other up and make each other as uncomfort- 
able as we can, but let us leave the demi-gods alone: there are 
none too many of them. Victor Hugo’s new critic calls him an 
“egoist.” ‘“Egotist” used to be a good enough word. What 
should the great man be, in the name of reverence and common-sense, 
to whom such an “ ego” has been given? The “ egoism ” recoils 
with a vengeance on critics of this kind. I must plead ignorance 
if in laughing at Mr. Frederic W. H. Myers I am myself sinning 
against Lord Lytton’s canon, and depreciating a great name in 
literature. At all events it is a long one. 

However, Mr. Myers’s criticisms do not matter, but his English 
does—to all who care for the old language; and the editors of such 
capital periodicals as the Fortnightly and the Nineteenth, who do 
every dayreal service to literature and are among the trustees of the 
tongue, should cast out utterly such nonsense as this. The relief 
of turning to one of Matthew Arnold’s crystal articles is beyond 
description ; for in truth this sort of stage-English in high places 
lives only for and by the increasing class of people, who want to 
prove their own cleverness by professing to understand writing that 
every honest reader must frankly confess has nothing in it to be 
understood—the class wonderfully summed up the other day by 
Mr. Gladstone in this very Nineteenth Century as that which “thinks 
itself cultivated because it has leisure.” 

I have left myself less space than I intended for stage-English 
proper. It is a dear old friend. ‘‘ But no matter” and “I must 
dissemble”’ have been standing jokes from time immemorial, I 
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daresay since Thespis’s day. It is a dangerous friend though, whose 
friendship most dramatists are apt to abuse, and the more dangerous 
because the poor actors suffer by it, and not the real sinners. I 
constantly hear them accused of “ staginess,” simply because the 
words put into their mouths are in stage-English, an artificial 
tongue into which their authors translate the phrases of common life, 
I suppose to elevate them. In real life, probably, the loftier the 
situation—in other words, the stronger the emotion—the simpler the 
vernacular in which that emotion struggles into words. Watch two 
strong men quarrelling, and mark the Saxon they use. In contrast 
_ to that take this passage from a well-known, and what is more a 
thoroughly sound and scholarly modern comedy. A shipwrecked 
crew hails relief approaching, and one of them announces it to the 
rest with, “ Stay! I descry a vessel !”? Now what man in extremity 
ever “ descried a vessel”? And how could the hapless actor be 
anything but stagy ? Try to speak the words, reader, and see how 
you will stumble over them. Why not the natural expression of 
the feeling, “Stop! I seea ship”? Many years ago, I was pro- 
pounding this theory to a dramatist just completing his first 
play. He said he was sure he had made no such mistakes. I 
thought he was lucky if he had avoided them, and took up his 
manuscript. On the first page I looked at I found the heroine, 
who had listened behind a screen to a revelation of her lover’s 
duplicity, coming forward with, “Stay! I have heard all!” But 
she hadn’t ; she had heard everything. ‘Try the two phrases, and 
see the effect of the difference, small as it may seem. One is 
nature ; the other isn’t, and cannot be spoken naturally, any more 
than Mr. Myers’s bombast can be read intelligently. It is of stagy 
writing that stagy acting is born. It does not raise the situation. 
It is not raised, but lowered, when “‘ Never mind an angry word” 
is translated into “ Pay no heed to a word spoken in wrath.” 

In a good French drama lately played in London, un-Frenched, 
alas, without being Englished, as is the case with most of them, 
I heard the other night a very effective scene, in which the injured 
wife turns on the husband with three or four strong sentences, 
“* Was it I who did so-and-so, or you? Say!” ‘Was it I who 
took such a thing, or you? Say!” And so forth. But in real 
life nobody says “ Say ;” and what nobody says nobody can say. 
The simple change into “Tell me!” would multiply the strength 
of the situation, and the chance of the actress, a hundred-fold. I 
am afraid that dreadful French drama, which, except in such cases 
as the poor egoist Victor Hugo’s, who writes for mankind, has 
nothing in common with ours, is greatly answerable for stage- 
English. The abomination of adaptation, spoken of by Daniel the 
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prophet, is the easiest work in the world to those who know French 
and English, and very hard to those who don’t. The true receipt 
is to study thes peeches closely, get them well into your head, and 
write them in English, as near the French as possible. Dialogue is 
written from the heart, not the dictionary. When “une fénetre qui 
donne sur la rue” becomes “a window which gives on the street,” as 
it did in a drama only the other day, we know that the translator 
must have sat down, looked out “ donner” in due form, found that 
it means “to give,” and transplanted it into a soil where it is a 
mere exotic, as connected with a window. Poor Tom Robertson! 
how well he understood the secret, when he put into the mouths of 
the “swells” he sketched so admirably such phrases as, “I am 
the singlest young person out,”—or, ‘‘ This is a wild thing in sisters- 
in-law.” Slang to the slang—love to the lover—purism to the 
purist—he could do it all: and for the few who do not regard the 
drama of the day as outside literature his is a name which lives 
among the tender humourists (not “ humorists,” please,) very high 
indeed. 

Oh, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft! you have done yeoman’s work in 
your time; but is it quite true that you discovered him? Did he 
not—just a little—discover himself? Is it a fact that the capital 
comedy of Society ran vainly about seeking where it might be 
played, till it jumped, with you and him, into a sudden and all- 
round-deserved success? Is it not just possible that, by turning 
your little theatre into a temple of the French drama, you may be 
losing Caste in more senses than one? You are to produce the 
Burgess of Arcy Bridge, and much good may it do us all. Call it 
so frankly, for in dealing with a comedy of manners the closer the 
paraphrase (given good English) the better the play. To treat one 
otherwise is only a new sin against the old Horatian law— 

Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam, 
and brings its own punishment. Ah, well! Like many graver 
things in this odd world, to which, please God, those of us who are 
content to trust in Him and do our best may hold the key some 
day, it is all rather sad, and rather stupid. 





THE INFLUENCE OF SOCIETY UPON THE 
STAGE. 


By Franx A. MarsHa.t. 


: an article under the above heading in the March number of 
The Theatre, I endeavoured to show that to “ denounce the 
stage of the past as a corruptor of morals” was to bring a false 
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accusation utterly unfounded on facts; and I now propose to show 
that it is equally false if brought against the stage of the present. 
In March, 1876, Cardinal Manning made a speech, in the course of 
which he said, “‘ Theatres are centres of corruption”; afterwards, 
in defending this wholesale denunciation, he wrote, “ The most 
corrupt part of Paris is the quarter of the theatres. The neigh- 
bourhoods of Covent Garden and Drury Lane and the Haymarket 
are well known in London. It is so in every Continental city ; it is 
so also in every part of London where the lesser theatres, down to 
the penny theatres, exist.” 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster is known to all his 
co-religionists as one of the kindest-hearted and most charitable of 
men. He is known to Protestants as an enthusiast in the cause 
of total abstinence, and as an earnest and unwearying advocate 
of every scheme which has for its object the benefit of the poor. 
Many instances could be mentioned of his patient sympathy, and 
large-hearted charity, towards individuals who had little right to 
expect either at the hands of any man. I amsure that any Catholic, 
employed in theatres, would be treated by the Cardinal with the 
same gentle kindness that he shows towards every member of his 
flock who is brought into contact with him. Yet such is the pre- 
judice against the stage, which is infused into the minds of some by 
their education—a prejudice strong in proportion to their ignorance 
of theatres and all matters connected with them—that we find an 
ecclesiastic of great intellectual attainments, and of the most un- 
bounded charity, denouncing an entire profession with an injustice 
from which, could he but recognise it as such, he would be the first 
to shrink. Let us examine, then, the truth of this indictment 
against theatres. They are “ the centres of corruption;” wherever 
a theatre is found there is found animmoral neighbourhood; there- 
fore the immorality of the neighbourhood is owing, more or less, to 
the theatre. 

This is a fair way of stating the proposition: let us look at 
the facts. Theatres are established, as a rule, in the most populous 
thoroughfares of great cities; these populous thoroughfares are 
more or less the scenes of immorality. Are theatres to be held 
responsible for this more than any other buildings in the vicinity ? 
If they are, then we shall expect to find that the more theatres 
there are the more immoral will be the neighbourhood. Now what 
are the real facts of the case? Let us admit that the neighbour- 
hoods of the Haymarket, of Drury Lane, and of Covent Garden 
were, and are, more or less remarkable for immorality. The Hay- 
market has long been a disgrace to any Christian city; but the 
wretched women who ply their trade in that neighbourhood come 
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from every quarter of the town; and I question whether one in a 
hundred of them, or of their patrons, can be connected in any way, 
directly or indirectly, with the theatre. The visitors to the three 
theatres in that neighbourhood generally hurry away from the spot 
as soon as the entertainment is over; and very few, if any, among 
the spectators or actors in the disgraceful scenes, which may be 
witnessed every night in that part of the town, are furnished by 
the audiences of the theatres. Were any honest attempt made by 
the Government to do away with the abominable scandal which 
infests this quarter, they would find no more earnest allies than 
the managers of theatres. The new theatre which has been built 
in this neighbourhood, the Criterion, with the buildings attached 
to it, occupies the site of one of the vilest so-called “‘ Saloons ”’ that 
ever existed in London ; and, bad as the condition of this part of 
Piccadilly is at certain hours of the night, I do not scruple to say 
that the presence of a theatre has exercised a beneficial influence, 
and but for that influence the state of things would be much worse 
than it is. 

It is the interest of the proprietors and managers of theatres, to 
put it on the lowest grounds, that both inside and outside the 
building, decency and morality should be maintained. Nothing 
injures a theatre more, as a commercial enterprise, than the congre- 
gation of immoral characters round its doors or in its lobbies; as 
by such an abuse the decent and respectable persons, upon whose 
support the undertaking depends for its success, are kept from 
coming there. However bad the neighbourhood in which a theatre 
may be situated, it will invariably be found to be the best conducted 
place of amusement in that quarter. 

But now let us take the instance of a neighbourhood in which 
for a long time there was only one theatre, whereas now there are 
three almost next door to one another. Wych-street and Holy- 
well-street contained, within my memory, the most filthy dens of 
vice to be found in London. The Olympic was then the only 
theatre in that neighbourhood, and the proprietors did their 
best to purge the neighbourhood; the law was at last roused into 
action, but no real improvement took place till the sites were 
acquired for the erection of the Globe and Opera Comique Theatres ; 
since these two theatres have been in existence, the character of the 
houses around has been entirely changed, and though I do not claim 
for the theatres the whole credit of the improvement, I do say that 
they have materially aided it. But long before even the Olympic 
Theatre was built, when Drury Lane was the only theatre in the 
neighbourhood, the spires of two churches overshadowed this nest 
of vice; what would be said of any one who argued from the then 
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surroundings of St. Clement’s and St. Mary’s in the Strand that 
churches were necessarily “ centres of corruption ”’ ? 

To take the case of Continental cities next ; let Paris serve as an 
example. If I wanted to find the most immoral neighbourhood of 
Paris I think I should look for it in Belleville, and not in the Boule- 
vards, where most of the theatres are and most of the hotels in 
which foreign visitors to Paris congregate. No doubt the Boule- 
vards are frequented by a great many immoral persons; but I do 
not think the theatres are in any way responsible for this, any more 
than the beautiful church of the Madeleine is for the unedifying 
proceedings which go on under its very shadow. 

The fact of the case is that, look at it how we may, theatres 
cannot but exercise a good moral influence on the people in general. 
The publicity of the entertainment, the number and varied nature 
of the audience to which they appeal, the strict rules of order and 
decorum which the self-interest of both manager and spectators 
imposes, all tend towards the prevention of any immorality, unless 
the state of society, from its highest to its lowest point, is entirely 
corrupt. Whenever any one section of society becomes degraded 
by vice, it will be sure to endeavour to force its own degradation on 
the places of amusement it frequents. So, occasionally we may see 
a theatre devoted to a more or less immoral class of entertainment, 
but we shall always find that the demand created the supply, not 
the supply the demand. The manager is too often the complaisant 
servant of corruption, but very rarely indeed is he the active cor- 
ruptor. As aids to temperance and sobriety, theatres are of no 
small importance ; neither the habitual drunkard nor the victim of 
excess cares much for the theatre, he generally votes it slow and 
rather dry work. 

Nobody can be more alive than I am to the fact that many 
abuses exist on the stage in the present day; but I hold that for 
these abuses the stage, that is to say, the drama and those con- 
nected with it, are not primarily responsible. To do away with 
these abuses, which come from without and not from within, we must 
attack society, and not the stage. Authors, actors, actresses, and 
managers ought to combine together to maintain the honour and 
purity of the drama; the more thoroughly devoted they are to their 
art, the more dearly they prize their profession, the higher claims 
they put forward on its behalf, the better will they attain this end. 
If those connected with the stage will but resolutely refuse to assist 
in entertainments which must destroy their self-respect, they will 
find no one will dare to look down on them except those whose 
contempt is an honour. It will generally be found, I am glad to 

ay, that those who have been born and bred in a theatre are the 
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most jealous of the reputation of the stage; it will very rarely be 
found that a theatre under the management of an actor or actress, or 
of a dramatic author, has anything objectionable in its entertain- 
ments ; the most degrading exhibitions are nearly always to be seen 
in those places of entertainment on the management of which the 
most frivolous section of fashionable society has the greatest in- 
fluence. 


CONCERNING THE CRIMSON CROSS. 
By Durron Cook. 


N the last number of The Theatre, Mr. Saville Rowe, with some 
excitement of manner, has proclaimed his own virtues and 
protested against the vices of his reviewers. He is, as he alleges, 
“a reputable man,” “candid, straightforward, honest”: they 
are mere “ schoolmasters,” ‘‘ high-handed and supercilious,” “ self- 
opinionated and arrogant,” ignorant and unjust. 

Now I sincerely sympathise with an author who believes himself 
wronged by criticism. Iam an author myself, and more than once 
it has happened to me to be reviewed by certain journals in a manner 
I found eminently disagreeable. I think, therefore, that Mr. Rowe’s 
expostulations and animadversionsshould be indulgently considered. 
Clearly his vanity has-been mortified, and, as he believes, his fair 
fame has been assailed. Now and then, however, he has allowed 
his indignation to urge him beyond decent bounds. He conceals 
his own identity under a fictitious name, and should consequently 
have forborne to reproach his critics with writing anonymously. 
Between the pseudonymous and the anonymous there is little to 
choose. As a matter of fact he is well aware of the names 
of his critics; and knows, too, that they leave their reviews 
unsigned in accordance with the rules and customs of the British 
press, and not at all because they desite “to state under the 
shield of the anonymous what they would hesitate to write under 
their own names.” Further, it seems to me idle in Mr. Rowe to 
charge his critics with ignorance of the drama of Perrinet Leclerc ; 
and I am at a loss to understand his assertion that of that work 
“the general public know nothing, and the reviewers less, according 
to their own confession.” If nothing, or less than nothing, was 
known of Perrinet Leclerc, the play of The Orimson Oross could not 
possibly have been accused of resembling too closely that earlier 
production. However, I have no authority to speak on behalf of 
other critics: I am only concerned on my own account. I desire, 
therefore, to explain, asjbriefly as I may, my share in the adverse 
criticism incurred by The Crimson Cross, its authors or arrangers. 
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My name appears at the head of this article, so that I am no 
longer impeachable as an anonymous critic; and for Mr. Rowe’s 
further information I avow that I am the critic who charged him 
and his colleague, in relation to the public notice accompanying 
their play, with “ suppressing truth and suggesting untruth.” Mr. 
Rowe denounces that sentence as “roundabout and complicated.” 
I hold on the contrary that in convenient and familiar terms it 
exactly described the state of the case. But in attempting to deal 
with the questions Mr. Rowe has raised I encounter a preliminary 
difficulty. I can come to no agreement with him concerning the 
classification of his play. He shrinks from dubbing it “ new” and 
“original” ; but contends that it would be “an injustice to manage- 
ment and the public alike to call it an old play, or a translated, or 
adapted play.” My view of the matter had the advantage of 
directness and simplicity at any rate. To my thinking The Crimson 
Cross could only be classed among plays adapted from the French. 

A critic must form and express his own opinion; the public 
will decide upon the worth or the worthlessness of his judgments. 
Certainly he does not write to register the views of managers and 
playwrights touching the entertainments they present upon the 
stage. Mr. Rowe cannot surely have expected that his play would 
be as fondly regarded by others as by himself or accepted generally 
at his appraisement of it. Holding The Crimson Oross to be an 
adaptation, was I not entitled, was I not bound, in reviewing it, 
to speak of it as it seemed tome? But Mr. Rowe imagines that I 
was insufficiently acquainted with the French original ; that I took 
no pains to verify my description. Let me reply that I took very 
considerable pains. I have known the drama of Perrinet Leclerc 
for more than thirty years. Moreover I sat through a performance 
of The Crimson Oross from the first word to the last; the while I 
had with me a copy of the French play and was thus enabled to 
compare it act by act and scene by scene with the English version. 


I have had some experience, I may even say that I have gained a 


measure of reputation, as a dramatic critic. I am accustomed to 
estimate the value of adaptations in relation to their originals. 
To me, as I have said, it was plain beyond all dispute that The 
Crimson Cross was an adaptation of Perrinet Leclerc: just as Peril 
was an adaptation of Nos Intimes, Diplomacy of Dora, and The 
Vicarage of Le Village. 

Mr. Rowe has kindly taken us behind the scenes a little. He 
tells us that he was asked, presumably by the Adelphi management, 
“‘ to put a new complexion upon an old melodrama .. . . to give 
a new version of old Perrinet Leclerc.” It is admitted, then, that 
at the outset nothing more was contemplated than simple adaptation. 

VOL, I. Y 
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May I ask at what point in the course of Mr. Rowe’s performance 
of this task did The Orimson Oross cease to be an adaptation without 
becoming, however, a new and original play,—for Mr. Rowe 
concedes that his work cannot fairly be so described? It is quite 
true that Mr. Rowe made certain alterations in the elder drama: 
otherwise The Crimson Cross would have been not an adaptation 
but a translation. He professes to have reconstructed Perrinet 
Leclere ; but this I cannot admit. The construction, as I judge, 
remains unaltered. The leading characters and incidents of the 
French play are substantially reproduced in the English version. 
With one omission, the scenes in Perrinet Leclerc are identical with 
the scenes in The Orimson Cross, and follow each other in the same 
order. “ D’Armagnac in our play,” writes Mr. Rowe, “is a mixture 
of several characters.” He was converted into a lover of the queen ; 
in other respects he did not differ from the D’Armagnac of the 
original, and he discharged all his prototype’s duties in the story. 
* The last act of our play,” Mr. Rowe continues, “ is finished after 
the model of the Bcuquetiére des Innocents.” The last act of The 
Crimson Cross is situation for situation, and often speech for speech, 
the last act of Perrinet Leclerc, with the exception that on the 
English stage the life of Perrinet is spared, and, fresh from carving 
a cross upon the naked breast of Count D’Armagnac, he becomes 
the husband of the soubrette of the evening. Mr. Rowe concludes : 
“An attempt was made to elevate the diction by writing all the 
dramatic dialogue in blank verse.” Mr. Rowe is to be credited with 
this attempt; but the improvement of the play’s literary qualities 
at the expense of its dramatic character rather impeded than 
promoted its chances of success. 

Now having decided, according to my lights, and after the 
method I have explained, that The Orimson Cross was an adap- 
tation, I had next to consider how far Messrs. Rowe and Manuel 
had acknowledged their obligations to the French original. The 
playbill had the air of conveying much information: the authors 
declared that they had “reconstituted an epoch,” whatever that 
may mean, and referred with evident pride to the grand historical 
scenes they were bringing upon the stage. They quoted as their 
authorities “the writings of Monstrelet, Alexandre Dumas, and 
MM. Anicet Bourgeois and Lockroy.” But not one word did they 
say of their debt to the drama of Perrinet Leclerc; no hint was 
given that the subject had already done duty upon the stage! 
Was this their candour and ingenuousness? Even now Mr. Rowe 
has the courage to write: ‘“‘ We told the public every book we had 
consulted... . . I appeal to every candid and unprejudiced mind 
whether any announcement of obligations has ever been so full or 
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complete as ours.” What! a complete “ announcement of obliga- 
tions,” and no mention of Perrinet Leclerc, only a vague reference to 
‘the writings of MM. Anicet Bourgeois and Lockroy,” its authors? 
Why, from Perrinet Leclere, The Crimson Cross derived its being 
absolutely. Deduct Perrinet Leclere from The Orimson Cross and 
there is nothing left of appreciable dramatic value. And yet Messrs. 
Rowe and Manuel could not find space in the programme to record 
the existence of this French play! Why they owed Monstrelet 
and Alexandre Dumas a halfpenny a piece, perhaps; they owed a 
thousand pounds, let us say, to Perrinet Leclerc. What could I 
think, what could I say of this, but that truth had been suppressed, 
and untruth suggested ? Possibly Mr. Rowe, in addition to “ arrang- 
ing”’ plays, writes criticisms. Let him put himself in my place ; let 
him imagine himself entertaining the opinions I had formed— 
Would he have expressed himself with equal moderation ? 

Something it behoved me to say in reply to Mr. Rowe’s strictures 
and in my own defence; but I am not inclined to controversy, and 
I feel that these pages might be far more pleasantly occupied than 
by this personal topic. Only a word or two more therefore and I 
conclude. I have no quarrel with Mr. Rowe ; I bear him no ill- 
will; I believe him to be an amiable and worthy gentleman enough ; 
in truth my disposition towards him is altogether friendly. It may 
well be that what I have accounted inadequate candour on his part 
proceeded from erroneous judgment rather than from defective 
moral principle. According to my experience adapters are naturally 
apt to plume themselves upon their originality, and are never more 
confident that the inventive faculty is strongly animating them than 
when they are translating from a foreign language. Some fallacy 
or illusion of this kind must, I think, have troubled Mr. Rowe when, 
with Mr. Manuel’s help, he “ arranged” the ill-starred drama of The 
Crimson Oross. I regretted its failure, and think that it was treated 
by the public with needless severity. At the same time I maintain 
that in reviewing the play as I did, however I may have offended 
Mr. Rowe, I was fully alive to the responsibilities of my position : 
I was influenced simply by asense of my duties as a critic. 








OUR VISITORS. 


By Epwarp Ross. 


haar interest excited by the coming visit to London of the 

Comédie Francaise— the most celebrated, the largest, 

and in some respects the best of Parisian companies—renders 
x2 
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needless any apology for the publication of a few notes on the 
characteristics of its principal members. That the troupe numbers 
in all, of sociétaires and pensionnaires, forty-eight, will excuse me 
from any attempt at a complete description: that these notes are the 
result of personal observation may give them some value to those 
who have had little opportunity to study a very interesting school 
of art. 

To begin with the doyen of the company, and perhaps its most 
famous member: M. Edmond Got is a man of only fifty-five, but 
he has held a prominent position at the “ first theatre in Europe” 
during more than half his life; it was in 1847 that he first appeared 
there, in the part of Alain in L’Héritier. His literary taste and 
knowledge, his high general culture, have won for him the respect 
of all educated Paris—“ he might be an Academician,” I was told ; 
and this is no mean compliment from a Frenchman, in spite of 
Piron’s scoffing epitaph. It is very difficult to fairly describe his 
acting; he has breadth and impressiveness, robust humour and 
some pathos, acute and cultured perception of an author’s meaning, 
the utmost conscientiousness, thorough knowledge of his art, a 
certain originality, or at least definiteness, of style—everything, I 
think one might say, except genius. He is not a great actor; one 
is apt now and then to grow a little tired of him; but in many 
parts—let me mention, above all, his M. Poirier—he approaches 
very near perfection ; he is almost always good, generally very good; 
and never makes]a mistake—except when he perhaps attempts 
pure low-comedy parts, like that in Amphitryon (a bad part), 
when he is downright dull. 

Delaunay, the most famous of living stage-lovers, is an actor of 
a great though studied charm, and of an individuality rare among 
light comedians. In parts in the old comedy—for example, Horace, 
in the Ecole des Femmes—he is invaluable : his delivery of verse, his 
musical voice, his picturesque appearance, his exquisite manner, his 
eternal youth, make him almostperfectin thesecharacters: and he adds 
a dreamy charm in the romances of De Musset. In ordinary modern 
“coat and trouser” pieces he is never quite so much at home: 
here a certain artificiality, an overstudied posing, are against him: 
perhaps he wants repose, is too conventional—hence his manner, 
though charming, is not the grand manner. In heavier parts (as 
Hernani,) he has been uniformly unsuccessful ; they say that even 
for Moliére’s Don Juan he wanted—to use an expressive word— 
devil. He is, above all, not a realistic actor—his style is indeed 
highly artificial; but he is an actor of exceeding grace, finish, and 
intelligence. 

Next to these two, among the men, stands an actor whose in- 
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fluence in the theatre is evidently very great—an energetic, ambi- 
tious man, enthusiastic for his art, and in one branch of it (pure 
low comedy) most excellent, the elder of the brothers Coquelin. 
That his influence is great I infer from the fact that he plays what- 
ever parts he chooses, however much they may be out of what one 
would think his line; and I must confess that, seeing him in part 
after part of this sort, for which his style, his very nature, his face 
even (he is singularly like the English actor, G. W. Anson) entirely 
disqualify him, I had formed an estimate by no means flattering of 
his power a3 a comedian ; he seemed to me to possess that amount 
of versatility which enables a man to play all parts pretty well, 
with, no doubt, great stage practice and considerable intelligence. 
But then I saw him in the valet disguised as his master, in Mari- 
vaux’s Jeu de l’Amour et du Hasard. Here was a part of pure low 
comedy, yet refined and classical, and he absolutely revelled in it ; 
he played it, as one of the French critics said, avec une fantaisie 
magistrale. The dash, the fun, the finish, and the correctness of 
the performance were unsurpassable ; I could easily believe that his 
Figaro was as great a performance as it is generally allowed to be. 
A week after, I was fortunate enough to see Got in the same cha- 
racter ; the contrast was most interesting, but entirely in favour 
of the younger actor. Got was conscientious and clever, but had 
the fatal fault of not being particularly funny. 

Maubant is called by the French the “last of the tragedians ;” 
he is a solemn and stately person—something like the English 
Ryder, but, on the whole, a better actor. Thiron and Barré are 
stout, useful “second old men :” Thiron, by the way, often enough 
plays “ first old men,” and sometimes low comedy, but he is not a 
first-rate actor. Of Febvre I have not seen so much as I should 
like ; he plays the quiet, manly hero of the Demi-Monde extremely 
well, and his Ami Fritz was pleasant and sensible, if a little con- 
ventional. He would appear to be a good and versatile actor, and 
excels—a rare thing among Frenchmen—in the art of “‘ making up.” 
Mounet-Sully is often called (with an ignoring of the claims of 
the respectable Maubant to which one cannot object) the only 
tragedian on the French stage. He has a handsome presence, and 
a most beautiful voice—reminding one rather of Salvini’s—which 
he knows how to use; but, until his last important character, Ruy 
Blas, he made failure after failure in the great parts of the French 
répertoire. Exaggeration and violence are his faults; should .he 
conquer these, his natural advantages ought to enable him to win 
a name one day. 

There is one actor only in the troupe who yet needs to be 
mentioned: the one who, as an eminent critic said, seems destined 
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to “ restore to the French stage the lost art of character-acting,” 
the one young comedian at the Francais whom it is always 
interesting to watch, whose performances one does not know by 
heart before one thas seen them—Ernest (the younger) Coquelin. 
His style always seemed to me, as contrasted with that of his 
companions, curiously English ; and this because his strong point 
is the one in which our actors (inferior as in many other respects 
they may be) unquestionably do beat the French—originality. He 
has faults—he overdoes his low comedy, as a rule; but in certain 
small parts he has shown a wonderful brightness and skill, and in 
one, the hero of Un Mari qui Pleure, his acting had a charm quite 
indescribable. 

Of the most popular actress now at the Frangais, Mdlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt, a biographical criticism appears on another page; I 
will therefore pass at once to the second “leading lady” of the 
troupe. Mdlle. Croizette no doubt to some extent owes her position 
to the fact that she is one of the very few handsome women on the 
French stage ; but it must not be supposed that she is nothing but 
a beautiful doll. As the good young women who are the heroines 
of most plays she is certainly uninteresting; but give her a part 
which is at once strong and unpleasant, and there is a truth in her 
acting which astonishes one; as the heroine of Dumas’ repulsive 
Demi-Monde she literally seemed’ to be the woman she was 
representing. That she is a skilled actress, her position testifies ; 
and in parts of light comedy she can be very pleasant—even 
charming. Hard-working, sensible, and well-fitted physically for 
the stage as is Mdlle. Favart, she can scarcely be called a very 
interesting actress. Yet she has power, knows the stage perfectly, 
is correct, and wins very high praise from the best French critics ; 
perhaps it is fairest to call her a good actress of a school which 
is now, and with reason, considered old-fashioned ; her fault is, in 
@ word, conventionality. 

And now we come to one of the pets of Paris—the model in- 
génue, Mdlle. Reichemberg. ‘She is a flower, a smile, spring 
itself,”” said Théophile Gautier, when she had not been at the 
Francais a month; and now that she has been there nine years 
the public is still saying the same things, and she is still playing 
the same parts, with not the slightest loss of youth, though no 
doubt with a gain in art. One of her later creations, the pretty 
péasant-girl in L’Ami Fritz, was almost perfect in its rural charm, 
but her very first, Agnés, in the Ecole des Femmes, must always, I 
think, remain her very best. And why? Because Agnés is not 
a true ingénue ; she is only assuming ignorance; and, with all her 
charm, I must say that to me Mdlle. Reichemberg always seems to 
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over-do her ingenuousness. When one hears her voice, when one 
watches her face or her movements, one is a little apt to think of 
Becky Sharp. Yet she is an admirable actress, and in her own 
parts has perhaps no living rival. 

Madame Madeleine Brohan, having definitely quitted those 
younger parts for which her beauty and her grace so well fitted 
her a few years ago, now plays the stately old ladies of comedy 
very delightfully. She is not a powerful actress, but is tender, 
gracious, and pleasant ; I know no one who could represent more 
perfectly, shall I say, a motherly duchess? The pretty Emilie 
Broisat takes after her; and if work and experience give her con- 
fidence and ease without diminishing her charm, in a few years 
» the stage will have no sweeter ingénue, though it isa “line” in 
which the French theatre has always been wonderfully strong. 
Of the other actresses I need not speak in detail, but nearly all 
are good in parts not of the first importance—Mdlle. Jouassain, a 
clever “old woman,” being perhaps the most prominent. Madame 
Agar, the celebrated actress who plays her original parts in Les 
Fourchambault and Le Village, is not one of the sociétaires, but is 
only a pensionnaire, engaged at a fixed salary. 








SONNET DE BIENVENUE. 


A LA COMEDIE FRANGAISE. 
By Evetyn JERROLD. 


E bienvenue, eh, oui, mesdames et messiecurs, 
Mais la main qu’on vous tend demande un peu l’auméne ; 
Et tout on vous faisant des speeches longs d’un aune, 
Nous ajoutons bien bas : Debout, vieux guerroyeurs ! 


Et sus aux baladins, pitres, et aboyeurs, 

Qui font qu’on rit encor, mais d’un rire bien jaune, 
Et que l’Art ne voit pas & se tailler un tréne 

Dans tout le bois pourri de nos tréteaux meilleurs. 


La coupe que vos mains, vaillantes et amies, 
Comédiens, vont tendre 4 nos lévres blémies, 
Nous rendra fins et forts—nous que leur vin rend soils ! 


Avec l’amour du vrai donnez la gaieté douce, 
Et—surtout—le grand Art—l’Art perdu, d’étre nous : 
Shakspere crie, ‘‘ A Moi!” Moliére, & la rescousse ! 
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Feurlleton. 


re 


THE COUNTESS-ACTRESS. 
By an AMERICAN JOURNALIST. 


L Pypreieryna in the dozy old kennels of cobwebbed Nassau- 

street may have lighted upon a gilt-edged volume of poems, 
purporting to be productions of the pen of a beautiful young girl, 
whose face in steel engraving embellishes the frontispiece. The 
authoress, it is understood, was a daughter of a poet of some 
repute, who died prematurely, through literary failure and opiates, 
at New Orleans. There were two other daughters: the younger 
went mad; the second married, became a widow, went upon the 
stage, wrote a novel called Naomi Torrente, supported herself for 
a while in literature, and subsequently married a rising lawyer in 
New York. The poetess, by name Genevidve, was subsequently 
adopted by Dr. W——, patron of literature, music, and the drama, 
who was the first in New York to build a private theatre. By 
him she was introduced to Willis and literary celebrities of that 
day. Her career in letters terminated disastrously with the pub- 
lication of her first volume. Next she appeared upon the operatic 
stage in New York, and failed. Dr. W. died, and the American 
public lost sight of the author and the poems together. The truth 
was that she had inherited a little fortune, and, believing that a 
future awaited her on the stage, had gone abroad to study. 

Living quietly in Paris with her mother, yet surrounded by 
excellent society, to which her beauty and accomplishments had 
easily admitted her, she became acquainted with a Russian Count, 
who belonged to an influential and wealthy family. His attentions 
became very marked. He was handsome and noble-looking, as 
Mr. Grenville Murray says Russian men of the better class usually 
are. He was a man of many accomplishments and fascinating 
qualities, and when he asked the beautiful American girl to be his 
wife he found a heart already conquered. 

It was arranged that they should be married quietly, and the 
wedding was solemnized at a Roman Catholic church. In some 
way or other, by means of a chance remark by some one, she came 
to suspect on the wedding-day that the marriage would not be 
legal in Russia unless it were celebrated ina Russian church. Her 
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husband, being asked immediately afterwards about it, met the 
point very composedly. It was true, but as there was no Russian 
church in Paris, the additional ceremony—a merely formal one— 
might be postponed until they reached Milan, where they had pro- 
posed gding, and where, he said, there was a Russo-Greek church. 
The bride replied that he might go on to Milan, and she would 
follow with her mother. The impatient lover chafed at this, but 
the girl was firm, though she does not seem to have begun to 
suspect him. 

He obeyed her, and they went to Milan by separate trains. 
After they had arrived, he appeared with a story that the Russian 
clergyman was out of town, and an appeal to her to forego this 
insistence upon a mere formality and set out with him upon their 
travels. Then the native shrewdness of the girl asserted itself 
over her love for this titled rascal. She had inquiries made, and 
discovered that the Russian priest was in town, and likewise that 
there was a Russian church in Paris. Evidently the Count had 
been lying to her, and with what purpose was too evident. She 
confronted him with her knowledge, and he, seeing that the game 
was up, disappeared. 

Geneviéve returned to Paris, filled with a determination to 
compel this man to grant her redress. She went to the American 
Minister, and, not finding him in the city, laid her case, in the 
_ innocence of her heart, before his official representative. Of the 
latter’s share in this history it is perhaps as well to say as little 
as possible. It will be sufficient to state that when the Prefect of 
Police demanded Geneviéve’s papers of him he gave them up. By 
this time the girl had come to a remarkable resolution. She set 
out for St. Petersburg with her mother; took a house there, and 
entered the best society of the capital. 

Their letters gave them the entrée everywhere ; they had plenty 
of money, and the New York girl, whose mind was all the while 
bent on an object of which no one else knew, was soon the belle 
of the season. When the winter was nearly over, when her 
position as the reigning favourite of St. Petersburg society was 
firmly established, when no great entertainment was considered 
complete without a song from her, she began operations. Up to 
this time there had been -no sign of her semi-husband, but she 
had ascertained as soon as she arrived in Russia that all that had 
been said of the power and wealth of his family was true. The 
visible proof of it was found in the fact that his brother was one 
of the Government Ministers and enjoyed the special confidence 
of the Czar. This only nerved her for the effort she was to make, 
the more so as this Minister was a constant attendant at her 
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receptions, and acted very much as if he were himself in love 
with her. 

She asked, through the American Minister, an opportunity of 
making a statement to the Czar concerning one of his officers. 
This was granted, and without giving names she told her story. 
The Czar was indignant, and declared that this officer should suffer 
whatever punishment she demanded. He called in his Minister, 
the brother of the culprit, who vowed that such a man should not 
be allowed to remain in the armies of the Czar. His uniform 
should be stripped from him. Then there was a dramatic scene 
when the Czar asked the name of the offender, and she gave it. 
The brother, in a transport of rage, perhaps of disappointed love 
and jealousy, exclaimed, ‘He shall be hanged!” But she said 
she would not have indignities put upon him. She felt herself 
above revenge; all that she asked was justice. 

_ A peremptory order was dispatched to the post at which Count 
—— was stationed, requiring his immediate appearance before the 
Czar. He came, of course; Counts are prompt when Czars com- 
mand. He was confronted with the disclosure, and told by the 
Czar that he must comply with the lady’s demand, which was that 
he fulfil his promise by completing the marriage ceremony. 

Man-like, the Count was impressed with the spirit and courage 
and brilliant cleverness of the girl whom he had once sought to 
deceive. He would have liked to begin a second wooing before the 
second marriage, and would have been glad, no doubt, the match 
once settled, to be a devoted husband to sucha woman. But he 
was very coolly received, qwith an unmistakable intimation that he 
need not present himself until the day of the ceremony, and then 
at the church. 

The day came, and the half-married maid appeared, dressed 
wholly in black, as was her mother. The sombre bride met her 
husband at the altar, for she would not even walk up the aisle with 
him. The ceremony was performed. At its conclusion she made 
him a stately salute, walked down the aisle and out of the church, 
stepped into a carriage stationed there in readiness for a long 
journey, and set out at once for the frontier. She has never seen 
her husband since. 

Returning to Paris, she devoted herself earnestly to study, 
and in course of time became, as she is now, one of the queens 
of the stage. But few of the many thousand persons who have 


felt the beauty and power of her acting are aware of her éxalted 
rank, 
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Gn Passant. 


Oo 


HE American papers give us full details of the attempt to assas- 
“ sinate Mr. Edwin Booth during a performance of Richard III. 
at Mr. Vickers’s Theatre, Chicago, on the evening of the 23rd of April. 
Mr. Booth had just begun the soliloquy in the last act when he heard 
two pistol shots, and on looking up saw a man sitting at the lower corner 
of the gallery on the right side of the house and cocking a revolver. It 
then occurred to him that the man was either drunk or mad and was 
firing recklessly. He did not imagine that he was himself being shot at. 
Fearing, however, that his wife, who was behind the scenes, would be 
frightened at the disturbance, Mr. Booth left the stage in order to re- 
assure her, and soon afterwards returned and finished the play. The 
would-be assassin, on being arrested, stated that his name was Mark Gray, 
that he was a dry-goods clerk at St. Louis, and that he had for three years 
intended to kill Mr. Booth on account of an injury done to him, Letters 
found upon him indicated that he was insane. 

THe Saturday Review institutes an interesting comparison between 
Mdlle. Bernhardt and Miss Ellen Terry. The latter, the writer says, “is 
to the English stage what the other is to the French. The two actresses 
are superficially about as unlike as may be, and yet their method is radi- 
cally the same ; or, in other words, they are both true actresses. It must 
of course be admitted that Miss Terry has not yet had such opportunities 
of displaying her powers as have fallen to the lot of Mdlle. Bernhardt ; nor 
has she yet attained the perfection of art which Mdlle. Bernhardt can, 
when she chooses to take the trouble, display ; but to her, as to Mdlle. 
Bernhardt, one may safely apply the much-misused term of genius. Like 
Mdlle, Bernhardt, Miss Ellen Terry has the semblance of spontaneousness ; 
and, like her, she is always identified with every thought and habit of 
every character that she represents, There is a further likeness between 
the two in that both are excellent both in tragedy and in comedy. It is, 
however, as Ophelia that Miss Terry has won for herself a place in the 
first rank of actresses.” 

THE solicitors of the late Mr. Montague confirm the statements 
made in the letter addressed to us in April by Lord Newry’s legal adviser, 
Mr. Maddox, and inserted in the May number of Zhe Theatre. The. 
allegation that Lord Newry had set up a claim on the policy effected by 
Mr. Montague for his mother’s benefit is entirely without foundation ; 
indeed, his lordship has foregone an admittedly legal claim against the 
actor’s estate. It is a source of sincere regret to us that we were misled 
in the matter. 
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Sir Henry ANDERSON, whose death was lately announced, thought at 
one time of going on the stage. Early in 1839 he played Hamlet at 
Pym’s private theatre, Wilson Street, Gray’s Inn Road. The members 
of a club then assembling at the ‘‘ Old Wrekin Tavern,” Broad Court, Long 
Acre, undertook to give him practical support on the occasion. The 
Hamlet was really very creditable, but the other characters were assigned 
to facetious members of the club, and the audience being composed of 
equally “funny fellows,” the performance was got through in a ludicrous 
manner never to be forgotten. Hassel, the landscape painter, played the 
King ; Pym, the proprietor of the theatre, Polonius ; Hodder, Jerrold’s 
secretary, Horatio ; Mr. Hoffman, a solicitor, Laertes ; Mr. Roche, then a 
law student and afterwards one of the Registrars in the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, Rosencrantz ; Harry Baylis, one of the most famous conversa- 
tional wits of the day, Osric; Mr. Lucombe, father-in-law of Mr. Sims 
Reeves, the first grave-digger ; and Henry Mayhew the Ghost. When 
Horatio came on in a large pair of trunks, which were all that the ward- 
robe afforded, he was hailed with “Bravo, George! Your tights are not 
too large, but your legs are too small ;” and from that time everything 
went off in the most grotesque fashion. The prompter was Mr. Stirling 
Coyne. Of all who took part in this memorable performance Mr. Henry 


Mayhew, one of the originators of Punch, now seems to be the only 
survivor. 


THERE are but few pictures of theatrical interest in the Royal Academy 
this year. Mr. Val Prinsep gives us an excellent portrait of Mr. Hare ; 
Mr. Frank Topham a scene from the Taming of the Shrew ; Mr. Arthur 
Hughes an illustration of the “ Property Room ;’ and Mr. Egley a scene 
from Le Médecin Malgré Lui. Many pleasing memories, no doubt, will be 
excited by “The Rehearsal,” by Mr. O’Neill ; and “ At the Pantomime,” 
by Mr. Burnard. In the former we see a number of children rehearsing 
Beauty and the Beast, and one of them, the youngest, huddled up in a corner 
in unmistakable terror at the sight of the dread animal. Mr. Burnard 
represents two children watching a pantomime from a private box as only 
childhood can. Grandpapa is in the background enjoying a quiet nap. 


In our last issue, speaking of the applause with which the Snowball 
had been received at Manchester, we remarked that Mr. Grundy, a son 
of the Mayor of that city, was an exception to the rule that a prophet is 
not honoured in his own country. The rule, however, is well illustrated 
by some of the critiques on the performance. Here are a few extracts 
from one inserted in a paper for which Mr. Grundy is understood to have 
written leading articles :—‘‘The dialogue is full of the kind of cleverness 
which Sydney Smith designated when he said that any man might become 
a wit by practising two hoursa day. It isa rapid fire of small repartee 
‘of the irritating kind, which can be cultivated, like the art of punning is 
cultivated, by simply attuning the mind and pricking up the ears. It is 
like the musical performance which Dr. Johnson reluctantly acknowledged 
to be very clever, although he wished it had been impossible. It is dis- 
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tinctly the wit of the pantry and not of the drawing-room. The reflected 
glory of a prurient play cannot be denied to Mr. Grundy’s performance, 
but it is not coarse enough to be hissed by a very vitiated audience, and it 
is not wholesome enough to be admired and praised as it would have been 
a pleasure to have praised it.” 

Two once-famous resorts of the amusement-providers of the metropolis, 
Mr. Blanchard tells us, are now changing their familiar aspect. The 
oyster-shopin Maiden Lane, which Albert Smith apostrophized as “ Rule’s 
of the Lane of the Maiden in the Garden called Covent,” has been con- 
verted into a modern structure for some time, but now it seems the entire 
business is to be disposed of. Another haunt of the dramatists and literary 
men of the last half-century was the French Restaurant at the corner of 
St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, which, since 1829, bore the name of 
Bertolini’s, It was the first of the kind established, and in 1839 and for 
several years afterwards it was the favourite dining-place of those who 
were revognised as the professional celebrities of the day. The house is 
now pulled down, and with it will vanish a host of pleasant memories and 
the town residence of the great Sir Isaac Newton. 


Last month a report was circulated in Paris that “les journalistes” 
would be invited to the last rehearsal instead of to the first represen- 
tation of L’Etincelle. The whole fraternity was immediately up in arms, 
and M. Auguste Vitu, perhaps its most distinguished member, flatly 
declined, in a letter to his editor, to accept any such invitation. This 
letter, with an approving reply from M. Magnard, was published on the 
front page of the Figaro. M. Perrin immediately wrote to the indignant 
critic, declaring that the story was “absolument inexacte,” and pointing 
out, while aware of the importance of holding “‘les meilleures et les plus 
courtoises relations” with the press, that it was an abuse of power on the 
part of the Figaro to drag his name before the public on the strength of a 
rumour which on inquiry at the theatre would have proved to be without 
foundation. M. Vitu at first intended to reply, but on second thoughts 
abandoned the idea, He probably saw that the incident did no honour to 
the press, and that the rebuke administered by M. Perrin was not unde- 
served. How easily might Parisian and other critics prevent such squabbles 
in future ! 


Tue production of the Passion Play at San Francisco created intense 
excitement among religious people of every denomination. The manager 
was entreated to suppress the sacrilege, but as he had expended a large 
sum of money on the performance he not unnaturally refused. The inter- 
ference of the authorities was then invoked, and the Board of Supervisors 
issued an ordinance against the representation. This having been disre- 
garded, Mr. O’Neill, the personator of Christ in the play, was taken into 
custody. It was contended, on his behalf, that the Board had no power to 
issue such’ an ordinance, any more than to shut up a church or say what 
sort of a hat a citizen should wear. Much stress, of course, was laid on the 
impressive character of the performance. The Bench, however, decided 
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that the Supervisors were empowered to prohibit things not bad in them- 
selves, and in the result Mr, O'Neill was fined forty dollars and costa, 

Mr. Boucicauvtt, in a letter to a friend, says “ this style of the English 
drama in its most ancient form must be revived under the most favourable 
circumstances, but not as produced at San Francisco. To gain a success 
itSwould be necessary to have an immense edifice that would allow of the 
grandest spectacular effects, as represented in the open air at Ober 
Ammergau, and, as in oratorio, every word should be sung, combined with 
the grandest creations in sacred music. By this method the very natural 
prejudices that many felt on the subject would be allayed, and the cause of 
religion might, as in olden times, be greatly benefited by the production of 
the sacred drama.” This, however, is a point on which opinions may 
reasonably differ. 

Mr. Puetrs’s partner in the management of Sadler's Wells, Mr. 
Greenwood, died last month, aged seventy-three. According to Mr. Blan- 
chard he was the son of Mr. Thomas Greenwood, a popular scene-painter 
at the early part of this century. His grandfather was the more famous 
scenic artist of Drury Lane Theatre during the management of David 
Garrick and his successors, and his pictorial skill received complimentary 
recognition in Byron’s English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. Intended in 
early life to follow the medical profession, Mr. Greenwood studied chemistry, 
and for some time had a druggist’s establishment in Clerkenwell. His 
associations with the stage induced him to speculate in the management ot 
Sadler’s Wells, and first with Mr. Robert Honner for his partner and 
then with Mr. Phelps he became lessee of that theatre. His unimpeachable 
integrity, his sagacity of judgment, and his kindly nature won for him 
the highest esteem. He adapted one or two pieces from the French, one 
of them being that in which Miss Swanborough made her first appearance 
on the stage. 

HeEnz is a pleasing specimen of Black Hills Dramatic Criticism from 
the Deadwood Times :—We would say, and it is the least and most that 
we can say, that Miss Fannie Price’s rendition of Camille, Saturday night, 
was indifferent. Her positions are not good in her passion scenes ; when 
she should swell out like a mountain she sinks in like a gulch. That ain’t 
right in this country. She ought to know the audience here is not the 
fine-spun crowd that she would encounter back East, and when she had 
worked their feelings up to a scalping hurrah she ought not to give up to 
her lover. She presented only a fighting front when her lover's back was 
turned. This won't do for a frontier audience, and Miss Price will 
probably thank us for this suggestion. "We make it for her benefit. The 
character of Camille is way up when the right conception of it is 
presented by the actress, Clara Morris would make a mule kick its 
driver—if the said animal was allowed to look upon her—but Fannie 
Price excites none of the human passions by her representation. 
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Bt the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


HE Opera season is half over and has been almost barren of 
results, so far as concerns the production of new works. 
The only novelty has been the Marquis d’Ivry’s opera Les Amants 
de Verone, announced for production at the Royal Italian Opera 
May 26, too late for notice in our columns this month. If we are 
to have even half of the new works promised in the operatic 
prospectuses there is little time to spare. Six weeks hence the 
season will virtually be over. En attendant, we have had inte- 
resting reproductions of popular and standard works, anda number 
of débutantes and débutants have made their first appearances in 
London. 


At the Royal Italian Opera prodigious activity has been dis- 
played, no fewer than sixteen operas having been added to the 
repertory of the season during the last five weeks. It is worthy 
of remark.that Wagner’s operas no longer attract the general 
public. Tannhéuser, produced May 8rd, drew a very small 
audience, and was coldly received, although on the whole well 
executed. Madame Cepeda was a highly efficient substitute for 
Madame Albani in the réle of Elizabetta, and M. Maurel was an 
admirable Wolfram. The important title-character was assigned 
to Signor Sylva, whose rotund form and baritone voice were not 
suitable to the ideal of the youthful Tannhiuser. It becomes clear 
that Signor Sylva will not be accepted here as a primo tenore. 
Lohengrin, with Mdlle. Heilbron and Signor Gayarré in the two chiet 
parts, drew a fair audience, but awakened little of the real or 

retended enthusiasm with which it used to be received before the 

agner fever died out. Mdlle. Heilbron, who had previously made 
a successful début as the heroine of La Traviata, was a charming 
Elsa, and Signor Gayarré’s Lohengrin was the best hitherto seen 
on the English stage. Madame Patti’s rentrée, May 8th, as Lucia, 
was the chief event of the month. The theatre was crowded, and 
hundreds of applicants for admission were sent away disconsolate. 
The great artist was in superb voice, and again and again enrap- 
tured the audience by the brilliancy of her vocalisation and the 
pathetic power of her acting. The Edgardo was Signor Nicolini, 
whose voice is now little more than a wreck, but whose acting is 
always intelligent. Madame Patti has also appeared in Aida, 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Faust, Il Don Giovanni, and Dinorah, 
and on every occasion with splendid success. On one or two 
occasions she has had arias transposed a semi-tone lower,—the 
musical richness and power of her medium and lower registers of 
voice having involved the sacrifice of some of those exceptionally 
high notes which are seldom in requisition. 
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Awone the new arrivals at the Royal Italian Opera, the most 
successful have been Mdlles. Valleria, Schou, and Turolla, and M. 
Gailhard. Malle. Valleria has already become a favourite, and Mdlle. 
Turolla bids fair to become one of the greatest among modern 
prime donne drammatiche when her fine gifts have been developed 
by culture and experience. Mdlle. Pasqua, as Azucena, in I/ Trova- 
tore, did not confirm the favourable impression previously awakened. 
She has genuine dramatic power, but her voice is limited in com- 
pass, and becomes unpleasing when forced. The old favourites, 
Mdlles. Thalberg, Scalchi, and Cepeda, MM. Gayarré, Graziani, 
Cotogni, Ciampi, and Maurel have maintained their positions in 
public favour, and both Mdlle. Thalberg and M. Maurel may be 
said to have added to their popularity. In addition to the operas 
already mentioned, the following works were produced last month: 
Ernami, Fra Diavolo, Le Nozze di Figaro, Der Freischiitz, Norma, and 
Un Ballo in Maschera, and the general excellence of the ensembles 
has done credit to the able conductors, Signori Vianesi and 
Bevignani, and also to the stage-manager, Signor Tagliafico. 

Her Majesty’s Opera has been beset with ill-luck since the 
opening night, April 26th, when Carmen was produced, with 
Mesdames Hauk and Sinico, MM. Campanini and Del Puente, in 
the cast. Madame Etelka Gerster’s rentrée, several times announced, 
was again and again unavoidably postponed, owing to relapses of 
the indisposition—a throat affection—from which this distin- 
guished artist has been suffering since she arrived here from 
America. Still more serious has been the absence of Madame 
Christine Nillsson, the only rival of Madame Patti. The Swedish 
prima donna has on several occasions during the past month been 
prevented from fulfilling her engagements, and has been unable to 
study some of the important parts which she proposed to add to 
her extensive repertory. The operas produced thus far have been 
Carmen, La Traviata, Il Don Giovanni, La Sonnambula, Il Trova- 
tore, Faust, Iiucia di Lammermoor, Fidelio, Le Nozze di Figaro, Rigo- 
letto, and Robert le Diable. Madlle. Vanzandt, daughter of Madame 
‘* Vanzini,”’ made a successful début as Mozart’s Zerlina, and subse- 
quently sang the réle of Amina. She has a sweet soprano voice, 
and is likely to become a popular favourite. Mdlle. Lilian Droy, a 
young “ dramatic” soprano, has also made a good impression, and 
so have Signori Frapolli and Vaselli. The American tenor, M. 
Candidus, made a signally successful rentrée as Florestano in 
Fidelio. He has a fine voice, and sings well. Of the merits of 
Mesdames Trebelli, Pappenheim, and Ambre, Signori Brignoli, 
Galassi, Del Puente, and Foli, and of the able conductor, Sir 
Michael Costa, it is needless to speak. 


Tue play by Mr. Frank Harvey, which has been the one novelty 
stack at the Olympic Theatre during the stay there of the 


pase yp formed under the late Mdlle. Beatrice, fairly deserves the 
good: fate which has promptly promoted it from the tentative 
matinée to the regular evening programme. The materials are 
trite and commonplace, the literary execution is at best unpre- 
tentious, and there is a good deal of staginess in the conception of 
some of the most prominent characters. But for all this Married 
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not Mated has the great redeeming merit for lack of which so 
many stronger and better-written and more original plays have 
been ruined. It bears evidence of being the work of a practical 
dramatist, a playwright who knows exactly how to secure in actual 
representation the dramatic effect which he intends. Every scene 
tells, and each episode of the familiar plot fills the precise place 
for which it was designed. We are, it is true, already acquainted 
with the wealthy tradesman’s son who neglects his old love to 
marry “above his station,” with the impecunious baronet who 
sponges upon the rich parvenus whom he introduces to society, 
and with the chandler who does not find the happiness which he 
looks for in his migration from the back parlour to the drawing- 
room. Wecan guess that the baronet’s haughty daughter when 
married to the chandler’s son will make him a bad wife, and we 
are not unprepared to find that in other ways the connection of 
Sir Harold Pentreath with his low-born acquaintances will injure 
them in various other ways. But none the less is there interest 
for the audience in the evolution of the sound and business-like 
plot; and there is not wanting scope for acting of considerable 
power. The author has not written for himself a very striking 
character in the person of a hero whose weakness deserves its 
temporary punishment ; but he does with it all that can be done 
by a natural and manly bearing. His judgment as manager is 
displayed in his prompt removal of two actresses whose provincial 
crudities of style accentuated the faults of the play, and in his 
substitution of Miss Sophie Young and Miss Marion Terry, whose 
sympathetic aid adds greatly to the success of the representation. 
The most effective sketches of character are, however, those of the 
chandler and his wife, by Mr. Appleton and Miss Charlotte 
Saunders, and these are rich in the humour without being unnaturally 
strained. Mr. Carter-Edwards also distinguishes himself by his 
well-sustained embodiment of a sleek and plausible scamp. 


Wuitst those who have the good or ill fortune to have made 
the acquaintance of Niniche in her native Parisian home will pro- 
bably be disappointed with her as she appears in her reformed 
state at the Gaiety, the majority of playgoers will be satisfied to 
acknowledge that she is at all events the heroine of a very amusing 
farcical comedy. The young woman’s life before her marriage with 
Count Navariski, the Polish diplomat, has no more serious stain 
upon it than that caused by her occupation as Zuzu, a popular 
female gymnast ; and her motive in guarding the secret which her 
husband is commissioned by the King of Poland to discover is 
thus sensibly weakened. But the process of deodorization neces- 
sarily involves some injury to the colour and fabric of the substance 
which has to be purified; and Mr. Burnand, the adapter of an 
untranslatable piece, is to be congratulated upon his skill in sub- 
stituting for witty — which have to be cut out a good deal of 

ractical fun which, if somewhat childish, is perfectly innocent. 


iss E.. Farren, sprightly and amusing as she is, is scarcely 

comedian enough to make the most of Zuzu’s reckless strategy 

on her return to her old apartments in Paris; but Mr. HK. 

Terry makes all possible effect out of the absurdities of Grégoire, 
Zz 
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the comic bathing-man so oddly connected with the development 
of the ingenious plot. Perhaps, however, the best performance 
in the play is the Count Navaraski of Mr. Elton, who gives artistic 
finish to an impersonation removed from the line with which he 
has hitherto been associated at the Gaiety. Mr. Royce and Mrs. 
Leigh are;relied upon with perfect safety for a couple of minor 
réles, and Boulogne fills its unambitious place quite satisfactorily. 

Siz Cuartzs Youna’s new drama Infatuation, performed by 
amateurs‘at the Haymarket the other day, proves to be a version 
of. Legouve’s unpleasant Louise de Lignerolles, It is the story of 
a man who, after being twice unfaithful to a loving and forgiving 
wife, under circumstances which add to his unworthiness and 
depravity, is finally shot dead in a duel. It possesses one fine 
dramatic situation in a scene of self-sacrifice on the part of the 
deeply-wronged wife, but this misses its legitimate effect in con- 
sequence of a suspicion aroused by the previous conduct of the 
heroine, that her weakness is something more than womanly and is 
scarcely deserving of our sympathy. The husband, on the other 
hand, who makes passionate love to a visitor in his wife’s drawing- 
room is an unmitigated scoundrel: no pity can be felt for him 
even at the supreme moment of his retribution. Except Mrs. 
Monckton, none of the amateur players engaged in this charitable 
assistance of the Royal General Theatrical Fund made any mark en- 
titling their performances to comment. Mrs. Monckton, however, by 
her aptitude for and devotion to the actress’s art has risen above her 
playmates in the fashionable game. Her acting is the result of 
experience and study; and her treatment of really difficult 
emotional passages, as well as her bearing in scenes of pure comedy, 
would do credit to almost any of her professional sisters. 

Mr. W. Younaz’s burlesque upon The Lady of Lyons is a 
burlesque of an old-fashioned but a very popular type. Poorly 
played and badly mounted, it would fall very flat indeed, nor do we 
imagine that its elaborate puns and very obvious witticisms would 
form very exhilarating reading. But acted as it is by Mr. Lionel 
Brough and Miss Lydia Thompson it seems to have all the “ go” 
needed for an entertainment of this description ; and indeed if any 
performers could be relied upon to make good-humoured but not 
the less effective fun out of Claude’s pinchbeck love and Pauline’s 
ignoble pride, these stage humorists would certainly be Mr. 
Brough and Miss Thompson. A comic song ridiculing the pro- 
fessional beauties’ fondness for being photographed and a duet 
illustrated by living statues suggestive of the topics of the day, 
have both made decided hits at the Imperial Theatre; whilst the 
clever singing of a Miss Nolan, a la Judic, deserves more notice 
than its promising talent has received. 

1313,” which is the latest production of the erratic Folly 
management, is a rubbishy version of a rubbishy Palais Royal 
farce, which, when its nasty elements and suggestions are removed, 
becomes noisy nonsense. Miss Alma Stanley and Mr. Wyatt, 
who display unexpected spirit in the silly trifle, are to be condoled 
with upon their misfortune in not having chanced upon a better 
medium for the display of their budding ability. 
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Venice, as a new version of Le Pont des Soupirs recently given 
at the Alhambra is called, has no dramatic value or interest what- 
ever; the sequence and meaning of the original libretto being lost in 
the introduction of incongruous gymnastics by Mr. G. Conquest, and 
of other illustrations typified in Mr. Herbert Campbell’s strident 
rendering of an extremely stupid music-hall song. The singing, 
however, of Miss Loseby and Mdlle. Zimeri is pleasing, and the 
mise-en-scene is sufficiently brilliant, though, as a whole, the ballets 
— costumes fall below the Alhambra standard in taste and origi- 
nality. 

Miss Rosz Kenney, a débitante of some little promise, has 
during the month appeared, much to the satisfaction of her friends, 
both as Pauline and «s Juliet. It is a pity that she has not been 
advised to thoroughly learn the alphabet of her art before attempt- 
ing some of its most trying achievements. Facility and taste and 
earnestness Miss Kbussoy es 3 but these, while they make up for 
the lack of any special physical fitness for the stage, cannot supply the 
place of experience in the rudiments of theatrical education. We 
would not needlessly discourage Miss Kenney, who has youth and 
ambition—two invaluable qualities—in her favour; but lest she be 
discouraged later on we would urge her, if she really desires to be- 
come an actress, to commence her art from its beginning, and to 
avoid those royal roads to stage success which lead at best to the 
succes d’estime, at worst to the hopeless fiasco. 

Nerruzr of the revivals which have taken place during the month 
demands much critical notice. The Rivals, with Mr. J. S. Clarke as 
Bob Acres, was obviously nothing more than a stop-gap, and was 
sadly unequal in its cast ; The School for Scandal at the Adelphi, 
with Miss Neilson as Lady Teazle and Mr. Flockton as Sir Peter, 
was a curious experiment rather than a serious effort. . Miss Neil- 
son, charming as her impulsive passion, her sentiment, and her 
emotion can be in drama of a certain order, does not shine in 
Sheridan’s witty mirth, and except in the screen scene where, if 
the truth be told, her very intense feeling seems rather out of 
place, she cannot in any way do justice to the best characteristics 
of her style. Mr. Flockton’s Sir Peter is poor and colourless, pos- 
sibly because the comedian—able as he is in “ character-acting ”— 
feels himself over-weighted. For the rest Mr. H. Vezin and Mr. 
H. Neville are as they have before been in the parts of Joseph 
and Charles; and in names, at all events, the rest of the cast is 
strengthened by the presence in it of Miss Pateman, Mrs. 
Mellon, Miss Lydia Foote, and Mr. H. Wigan. The performance 
seems regarded as adequate by Adelphi playgoers. 


IN THE PROVINCES. 


Towarps the end of May Mr. Sothern fulfilled engagements at 
Manchester and Liverpool prior to his departure for America, 
The character in which he ap on most occasions was Dun- 
dreary, and the Manchester Guardian, in the course of a brief 
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notice of the impersonation, insisted that the actor was doing him- 
self a grave injustice, and was not likely to take the position to 
which his talents entitled him, by remaining in one narrow groove 
instead of ene 2 in an extensive variety of characters. Mr. 
Sothern sailed on the 20th, having on the previous night given a 
performance at Chester. Mammon, with Mr. Vernon and Miss 
Swanborough in the chief parts, was played at Birmingham and 
other towns. ‘“ Mr. Vernon, known to us a few years ago princi- 
pally as a clever and facile light comedian, has, by his marvellous 
creation of Sir Geoffry Heriot,” says the Birmingham Daily Mail, 
“gained a position in the very front rank of modern actors. The 
change in the last act from triumph and joy to something more than 
anguish or despair is depicted by Mr. Vernon with a quiet force 
that thrills the house through and through. A famous French 
actress once drew all Paris to see her feign the agonies of dying. 
Mr. Vernon gives usa man stabbed through the heart, who yet 
does not collapse, but suffers as the strong man only can suffer.” 
An engagement fulfilled by Miss Louise Moodie at Bristol is also 
worthy of notice. She appeared as the Princess Elizabeth in 
*Twiat Axe and Orown. ‘This character,” says the Bristol 
Times and Mirror, “naturally reminds us of Mrs. Rousby, 
whose admirable performance won high favour. It was the 
fashion, we know, to attribute Mrs. Rousby’s success on the 
stage to personal beauty rather than real talent, but all who 
remember her acting in the Tower Scene of this play must 
admit her possession of far more than ordinary ability. Miss 
Moodie’s performance, although essentially differing in many 
respects from that of her predecessor in the part, was marked by 
an intelligence and grace of style that compensated for an 
occasional lack of animation and warmth.” The Mercury said 
that while some passages were not altogether satisfying, others 
displayed “great histrionic power.” High praise, too, was 
awarded by the Edinburgh and Birmingham press for her acting 
during short engagements in those places. ‘The impressions 
which were formed at the commencement of Miss Wallis’s career,” 
says the Birmingham Daily Gazette, “have been confirmed and 
strengthened in a most marked degree. Her extraordinary promise 
has been more than realised, and her performance last evening 
exhibited a development of histrionic power which even her most 
sanguine friends could scarcely have anticipated. Her Juliet is a 
peculiarly successful impersonation. The character, despite the 
inexpressible charm and sweetness which make it so fascinating, 
is beset with contradictions, and Miss Wallis is one of the few 
actresses who have succeeded in mastering the many difficulties 
which so frequently render a satisfactory embodiment of it im- 
possible.” The Cloches de Corneville is making a merry tour, and the 
critics, good, bad, and indifferent, unite in praising Mr. Fernandez’s 
Gaspard. By one paper, the Hull Herald, it is spoken of as a 


masterpiece of acting. Mr. E. J. Goodman’s new three-act comedy, 
Seeing the World, has lately been played by.Mr. Craven Robert- 
son’s company with remarkable success. It is essentially a comedy 
. of “society,” with a touch of sentiment and romance in it, and has 
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some novel points. The plot turns upon the results arising from 
the desire of a father that his son should “ see the world ” before 
marrying and settling down; but perhaps the chief interest centres 
in the relations between a young lady and her brother’s groom, who 
is really a gentleman, and who falls in love with her, but is too 
honourable to avow his passion till he is able to return in his true 
en Mr. Barry Sullivan has, for the time being, ceased to 
play. 


IN PARIS. 


Tue Comédie Frangaise has added to its repertory a one-act 
comedy by M. Edouard Pailleron, L’Etincelle. For a piece of so 
unambitious a form it can hardly be said to be wanting in incident. 
The dramatis persone are three in number,—Raoul de Lansay, a 
young military officer ; Léonie de Renald, the youthful widow of his 
uncle ; and Antoinette, Léonie’s god-daughter. Not long before 
the rising of the curtain Raoul has aspired to the hand of his aunt, 
but to no purpose. He then falls in love with, or rather imagines 
he is in love with, the god-daughter, a giddy, vivacious, and 
altogether unsentimental young lady. But Antoinette, or, as she 
is more frequently called, Toinon, is not likely to realize his hopes. 
Her affections are fixed upon Maitre Gilet, a notary, though she 
does not deem it necessary to reveal the fact. Raoul, unaware of 
the true cause of the indifference she manifests toward him,—an 
indifference shown by her little peals of merry and derisive laughter 
when he becomes terribly earnest in his declarations,—thinks that 
he may win her by exciting her jealousy. He accordingly gets his 
aunt to go through a mock-love scene with him, taking care 
that Toinon shall overhear what passes. It is upon this scene 
that the effect of the piece depends. Léonie and Raoul 
play their parts with the utmost gravity, and before long 
discover that they have all along been deeply attached 
to each other. Raoul has sought to “faire jaillir |’étincelle” 
in Toinon’s heart, and the result is a double revelation 
which he certainly has not anticipated. Then, with a. coquettish 
toss of her head and a silvery laugh, Toinon comes from her con- 
cealment. In their happiness Léonie and Raoul had forgotten how 
near she was to them. ‘“ Nay,’ said the vivacious young lady to the 
embarrassed Raoul, “don’t be alarmed for my future: I am going 
to marry Gilet.” The piece is not only gracefully written, but 
agreeably acted. M. Delaunay as Raoul, seems younger than ever ; 
Madlle. Oroizette is womanly and dignified as Léonie; and pert 
Malle. Jeanne Samary is simply irresistible in the part of Toinon. 
The latest novelty at the Troisiéme Théitre Francais, La Dispense, 
a comedy in four acts by M. Ernest de Calonne, must have taken 
many playgoers by surprise. Hitherto the author has inclined to 
somewhat serious and comparatively wholesome comedy in verse ; 
La Dispense is a prurient and farcical piece of the Hennequin 
school. Two cousins-german are married as far as the civil cere- 
mony is concerned, but as such unions are discountenanced % the 
Church it is found necessary to seek a dispensation from the Pope. 


Pending his Holiness’s reply the newly-married couple live apart, 
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and comic capital is made out of the irritation suffered in the 
meantime by the young husband. La Dispense has little or no 
dramatic or literary value. A new farce, Le Bas de Laine, by 
MM. Duru, Busnach, and Gastineau, has been produced at the 
Palais Royal. The plot can hardly be indicated, as will be at once 
understood when we say that it disgusted even the habitués of this 
theatre, whose murmurs in the last act were both loud and deep. 
This may be taken as a sign that better times are approaching. 
The Odéon—the Marquis de Kénilis having failed—is now relying 
upon Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon, one of M. Labiche’s best 
comedies, and the Chiteau d’Eau upon Jean Buscaille, a melo- 
drama of the most pronounced description. 





IN NEW YORK. 


Arter Holy Week a good deal of activity was manifested in the 
theatrical world here. A Scrap of Paper drew large audiences to 
Wallack’s Theatre, and H.M.S. Pinafore still figured in the bills of 
two theatres. On the 12th April, Mdlle. Aimée appeared at Booth’s 
Theatre in Le Petit Duc, and though, perhaps, not so vigorous and 
bright as of yore, met with a cordial reception. The Union Square 
Theatre soon afterwards produced a novelty in the shape of a 
drama called Lost Children, founded in great measure on Les Or- 
phelines du Pont Notre Dame, and in a minor degree upon other 
French plays. It is a thing of shreds and patches, but full of “ in- 
terest.” At the end of April Miss Davenport was at the Grand Opera 
House, and Fatinitza was produced with marked success at the Fifth 
Avenue. We have also to announce the opening of the Madison 
Square Theatre by Mr. Steele Mackaye, who says he is “going to 
occupy the same relative position in the New York theatrical field 
that Meissonier does in modern painting.” It will be good news to 
playwrights, who are complaining that there is no market for their 
wares, that Mr. Mackaye proposes to do something to help them. 
He says: “‘ Myplan is this. It is true that the theatrical manager 
is more indebted to the dramatic author for the money he makes 
than to anyone else. If he does not get the right play it little 
matters how good the acting may be. Now I am going to recog- 
nise this obligation to the author by paying him twenty-five per 
cent. of the receipts, and I don’t care who he may be,—American, 
Englishman, or Frenchman,—any author who brings me a play 
that succeeds shall have that share of the receipts.” The opening 
piece at the new theatre was Won at Last. L’Assommoir has been 
produced by Mr. Augustin Daly, but has completely failed. 


IN BERDIN. 


Tue Royal Playhouse has produced nothing new during the past 
month, and the only quasi-novelty was Otto Ludwig’s five-act 
tragedy, Der Erbforster, which has held its place on the German 
stage for a quarter of a century, and has now for the first time been 
adopted into the repertory of the leading Berlin theatre. The piece 
is not, however, new to the German capital, having been played so 
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recently as 1876 at the. Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt Theater by the 
Meiningen company, and Herr Helmuth-Briim, who then filled the 
title-part, still represents the old hereditary forester, whose exag- 
gerated notions of his rights lead him into such a tragical conflict 
with his master. He acts with force and vigour, but cannot rise to 
the full tragic grandeur of the rdle. Herr Berndal gave a masterly 
portrait of the choleric landed proprietor, and Herren Krause, Kahle, 
and Klein were very effective in other parts, but the dreamy Marie 
proved a character ill-suited to the talent of Friulein Meyer. ~ As 
Stefana in Herr Biirger’s Die Frau ohne Geist, Friiulein Meyer has, 
on the other hand, a part which exactly fits her, and her acting has 
in no slight measure contributed to the success of that comedy, 
which has been played twice a week throughout the month, and 
seems to be yet far from having exhausted its popularity. On the 
9th of May, Frau Irschik, a leading actress of the Munich Court 
Theatre, opened an engagement here as Iphigenia, in Goethe’s 
Iphigenie auf Tauris, a part for which the lady is hardly sufficiently 
youthful, though her skilful play and passionate delivery atone for 
that deficiency. Want of repose, and occasional inelegance of 
gesture, somewhat marred the performance. Frau Irschik next 
essayed the part of the Marquise de Pompadour in Brachvogel’s 
Narciss, with fair success. 

Tue French season at the Saal Theater came to an end on the 
last day of April, the principal piece of the last programme being 
Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon of Messrs. Labiche and Martin, 
which was not received here with the favour which has attended its 
recent revival in Paris. The Germans are apt to regard M. Labiche 
as a common farce-writer, and indeed it was not till his works were 
published that the French learned to appreciate his higher worth. 
On the whole, the just-concluded season of French plays has been 
more satisfactory than those of the last few years; several plays of 
comparatively modern date were produced, and the leading members 
of. the company were not unworthy representatives of French his- 
trionic art, though the company, as a whole, still left much to be 
desired. 

Tue Residenz Theater closed its doors early in May. The prin- 
cipal feature of its season was the remarkable success of a German 
version of M. Emile Augier’s Les Fourchambault, which was played 
more than 100 times—a run, we believe, unprecedented in the annals 
of this theatre. A translation of the same dramatist’s Lionnes 
Pauvres was very successful in the early part of the season. Towards 
the end of April this house produced a new play by Nahida Remy, 
entitled Oonstanze, which turns upon the trite theme of the recon- 
ciliation of an estranged couple by the innocent agency of their 
child. As literary merit or dramatic skill did not atone for the lack 
of novelty in the subject, the piece was a failure. At the Wallner 
Theater, the Lachtaube continued to attract good audiences for the 
greater part of the past month, and the great success of the season, 
Doctor Klaus, was transferred to Kroll’s Theater with satisfactory 
results. At the Friedrich Wilhelmstadt Theater, a new operetta by 
Herr Max Wolf, entitled Cesarine, has been so successful that we 
may find room to notice it on a subsequent occasion. 
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IN VIENNA. 


Tux event of the past month was the revival at the Burg Theater 
of Goethe’s Gotz von Berlichingen, which had not been played here 
since October, 1870. The success of the revival was great, the 
mise-en-scene being magnificent, and the acting generally good, and 
in some respects excellent. Herr Baumeister, as Gétz, was happier 
in delineating the kindly attributes of the old knight than in the 
heroic scenes. Frau Wolter, as Adelheid, was not satisfactory in 
the earlier part of the performance, but as her réle increased in 
‘tragic intensity her acting became more interesting, and in the 
later scenes she produced some very powerful effects. The small 
parts of Selbitz, Metzler, and the Captain were represented in a 
masterly manner by Herren Gabillon, Meixner, and Schéne respec- 
tively. Herr Robert was a colourless Weislingen, and Fraulein 
Hohenfels was a charming representative of Georg, so far as out- 
ward appearance went, but marred her performance by over-rest- 
lessness. The Burg Theater devoted several programmes during 
the past month to Goethe, his Clavigo and Faust having been 
represented in addition to Gétz von Berlichingen, which has proved 
so attractive that it will probably be repeated once or twice a week 
throughout the rest of the season. On the 8th of May, Friulein 
Wessely made her first appearance as a member of the company, 
playing on that occasion the title-part in Schiller’s Jungfrau von 
Orleans. The young actress was very highly esteemed in Leipzig, 
where she has been playing for the last two or three years, and she 
has been received with favour by the Viennese public, though the 
critics have not given her very warm approbation, and regard her 
style as rather artificial. 

The Stadt Theater brought its season to an end on the last day of 
April, and the whole company then proceeded to Pesth to fulfit 
an engagement of some weeks in that capital. The last produc- 
tion of the season was a translation of Le Fils Natwrel of M. Dumas, 
which attained a decided success in spite of some weaknesses in 
the representation. Friulein Frank and Frau Schénfeld contributed 
greatly to the success of the performance, but the male characters 
were not well filled. On the 10th of May the Carl Theater pro- 
duced with brilliant success the long-promised German version of 
Le Mari de la Débutante of Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy. The 
delay in the production was said to have been caused by difficulties 
which the censor raised on account of the references supposed to 
be made in the piece to Madame Patti and the Marquis de Caux. 
Nothing in the French original could be construed into such ap 
allusion, and we rather suspect the rumours set afloat on the sub- 
ject to have had their origin in the managerial desire to excite 
public curiosity. The piece, however, has merit enough to be able to 
dispense with such aids, and with a comic troupe comprising Herren 
Tewele, Knaack, Blasel, and Matras, and Friulein Zampa to inter- 
pret it, Le Mari de la Débutante could not fail to achieve a success. 

Ar the Ring Theater, Signor Ernesto Rossi has been giving a 
series of tragic performances to small but appreciative audiences. 
In Kean and Louis XI. his success was very great. He also played 
King Lear with good effect. 
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IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


In Milan, the clever Carrier-Rey company have continued their 
performances at the Manzoni Theatre, where they have been more 
successful in opera bouffe than in drama. After Lecocq’s Petit Duc 
had been given several times with great success, his Petite Mariée 
was produced, but met with a cold reception, while La Marjolaine, 
which came next, excited enthusiastic applause, the piquant heroine 
being represented with charming effect by Madame Brigny- Varney. 
The kissing duet in the first act, in which the prima donna was 
ably supported by M. Lamy, the tenor, had a marked success, and 
M. Carrier played the comic part of Palaméde with genuine humour. 
The Canard a trois becs of M. Jonas was given on a subsequent 
occasion with fair success. Only a few evenings have been devoted 
to dramatic performances, to the no small disappointment of those 
who have souls above opera bouffe. On the 8th of May, however, 
a pleasing dramatic programme was given, consisting of L’Ingénue, 
in which Madame Rey played the leading part with much 
comic force, and M. Manuel’s poetical drama, Les Ouwvriers, a piece 
belonging to the repertory of the Comédie Francaise, which was so 
effectively represented by Messrs. Molina & Manin and Mesdames 
Renard and Coleen as to make people regret that the dramatic 
forces of the Carrier-Rey ar ny A have been so little utilized 
during their stay in Milan. The opera season continues at the 
Dal Verme Theatre. Halévy’s La Juive was produced at the end 
of April with a fairly good cast, and was repeated several times to 
good houses. The presence of Signora Galletti, who is an admirable 
Azucena, tempted the manager to produce the T'rovatore, although 
he had no fit representatives of the other parts, and the result was 
a terrible fiasco. 

In Rome, the Lavaggi company is at the Valle Theatre. The 
success which attended their production of the Aulularia of Plautus 
last year has induced them to try another work of the same old 
dramatist, and his Pseudolus has been given with satisfactory results, 
the acting of Signori Casali and Cuniberti being especially good. 
The same company has produced a translation of the Lionnes 
Pauvres, for the first time in Rome. Since the closing of the 
Apollo Theatre, some operatic performances of no special merit 
have been given at the Politeama. A performance of Elisabetta 
@’Inghilterra for a charitable purpose gave the Roman public the 
rare, pleasure of seeing Ristori in one of his great parts. At the 
Sannazzaro Theatre in Naples, Signor Cossa’s tragedy I Borgia has 
been played by the Marini company with immense success. The 
author was present, and was called before the curtain twenty-five 
times. —_— 


IN MADRID. 


Don Jost Ecurcaray’s new tragedy, or “tragic legend,” as the 
author describes it, proved" so successful that it held the boards of 
the Teatro Espafiol for an unusually long number of consecutive 
performances. Though produced at Easter, Hn el Seno dela Muerte, 
as the tragedy is called, was excluded from our last notice of the 
Madrid theatres through lack of space ; but the past month has been 
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so barren in dramatic novelties that we may now examine at some 
length Sefior Echegaray’s latest work, which is marked by the 
sombre power that has characterized many of its author’s earlier 
roductions. En el Seno de la Muerte is in three acts, and in verse. 
the first act we find Count Argelez defending a fortress besieged 
by the French, and, fearing that he may not be able to hold out, he 
determines to send away his beloved wife Beatrice to a place of 
safety, choosing as the companion of her flight his bastard brother 
Manfred. As husband and wife are about to part, the latter begs . 
to be allowed to remain, but the Count, unsuspicious of the dangers’ 
to which he is exposing his wife, insists upon her departure. In 
the second act we find Beatrice and Manfred in the castle of 
Argelez. Beatrice has sacrificed her husband’s honour to his 
bastard brother’s lust, and the guilty couple live in fancied security, 
believing that the Count has fallen in defending the fortress against 
the foe. They are soon disturbed by the return to his castle of 
him whom they supposed to be dead, and their uneasy fears are not 
allayed by the marks of trustful affection with which he greets 
them. A trusty squire of the Count, named Roger, has been a 
witness of their amours, and, fearing that he may denounce them to 
his master, Manfred stabs him to death in the chapel of the castle, 
but before he dies Roger is able to write with his own blood on 
@ piece of parchment a few lines explaining the cause of his murder. 
At this juncture King Pedro III. of Aragon arrives at the castle to 
do honour to his gallant subject, Count Argelez, and a weeping 
woman comes and throws herself at the feet of the royal guest, 
demanding justice: this is Juana, the lady’s maid of the countess 
and the wife of the murdered man. All forthwith proceed to the 
chapel, and the king declares that the assassin shall be put to death, 
but Count Argelez, who does not know the reason of the crime, 
interposes warmly in favour of Manfred, whereupon the king places 
before the Count the piece of parchment, and opens his eyes to the 
gross wrongs he has suffered. The Count’s whole nature is suddenly 
changed ; the affectionate husband and brother banishes all tender 
sentiments, and arms himself for vengeance. Having caused the 
king and all but the guilty couple to withdraw from the chapel, and 
nering, choot the door, which none but himself can open, he shuts 
himself up in the chapel with those who have so deeply wronged 
him, and declares that none of the three shall leave it alive. Man- 
fred and the Count successively kill themselves, and as the curtain 
falls we see. the wife awaiting death between the ‘corpses of her 
husband and her lover. The drama is vigorously conceived, skil- 
fully developed, and powerfully written; and in spite of its unre- 
lieved gloom it has proved highly attractive. The fine, sympathetic 
character of Count Argelez, and the noble figure of the king, are 
firmly drawn, but the other characters are ill-defined; though 
rhaps this impression may be in some measure due to the acting, 
or Sefior Calvo as the Count, and Seftor Jimenez as the king, 
acted with great effect, while the representatives of the other parts 
left. much to be desired. None of the productions at the other 


theatres during the past month were of sufficient importance to 
merit any notice. 
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Gehoes from the Green-Room. 


Oe 


Tue Prince and Princess of Wales witnessed the performance at the 
Gaiety in aid of the Isandula Fund. The Princess left after the selection 
from Madame Favart had been played. The first act of Truth, in fact, 
was to follow, and her sudden departure, therefore, is easily to be accounted 
for. The Prince, however, having conducted her to her carriage, returned 
and sat out the performance. 


M. VavcorBeiL succeeds M. Halanzier as manager of the Paris Opera. 


MapamE Nitsson is not engaged for Mr, Mapleson’s next American 
season. In a private letter to a friend in New York, Madame Nilsson 
says that she can earn $1,000 to $1,200 a-night in Europe for several years 
to come, and there is no necessity of her risking the trials of a trip across 
the Atlantic, and the worse trials of a professional tour through America, 
for $1,000 a-night. She then goes on to speak of an invincible repugnance 
she has to returning to America, from the fact that she lost large sums of 
money in the various speculations she entered into there. 


Mapame Cartorta Patri has been singing in Turin. 


M. Boxrnat’s portrait in the Salon of M. Victor Hugo represents the 
poet seated, his cheek resting upon his right hand. ‘ What am I to give 
you for this portrait?” he asked the artist, when he went to his first 
sitting. ‘Your autograph,” was the answer. 

THE services of Signora Scalchi have been secured for next season at 
the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

Miss GENEVIEVE Warp has sailed from America to begin an engage- 
ment as the cheerful Bianca in the rollicking Fazio at a Paris theatre. 
In April she concluded a very successful engagement at Boston as Jane 
Shore. Mr. Longfellow was present on the first night, and went behind 
the scenes to congratulate her. 

“Mr. Ryper,” said Miss Faucit at the close of the first Memorial 
performance at Stratford-on-Avon, “I suppose we shall never meet on the 
stage again.” “I fear,” was the reply, “that I shall not again enjoy that 
privilege, Madame; I am in the vale of years.” “Take this rose in 
remembrance,” said the lady with some emotion, “and may God bless you!’ 

Mr. Burnanp suggests that a good programme for a theatrical benefit 
might be made up of Sweethearts, Engaged, Married, Baby, and the Great 
Divorce Case. 

Last month, at the Comtesse de Lesseps’, in Paris, a young contralto, 
Madame Valli, recently arrived from Italy, sang with a success which 
suggests that she has a brilliant career on the stage before her. 
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A RECENT performance at the Gaiety Theatre in aid of the Isandula 
Fund was made memorable by the appearance in it of Mr. Irving, Miss 
Ellen Terry, Mr. Vezin, and other well-known players. 


In the last rehearsal but one of L’Htincelle, Mdlle. Samary appeared 
on the stage with a wo-begone countenance instead of the ringing laughter 
which the character she assumed demanded. That morning she had lost 
a little nephew to whom she was much attached, and laugh she positively 
could not. “If Mdlle. Jeanne returns home,” said the author in great 
distress to Madame Samary, “she will brood over her loss, and will not 
be able to play. Confide her to me ; I’ll take care of her in the meantime.” 
“Oh ! Monsieur, you shock me; how could you dream of such a thing?” 
“Nay,” said M. Pailleron with a smile, “she will be with my wife and 
family. Her mind must be diverted. Think of the fate of the piece and 
her artistic reputation.” Madame consented, and the arrangement sug- 
gested by the author was duly carried out. 


Mr, Soruern left Liverpool for America on the 20th May, accom- 
panied by the Duke of Beaufort. On the previous night the actor 
appeared at the Chester Theatre. He spends the summer with the Duke 
and Sir John Reid by the Natashaquan river, which, in conjunction with 
Mr. Florence, he has leased for seven years on account of its salmon 


fishing. Rumour has it that the Duke of Beaufort is the bearer of official 
letters to Lord Lorne. 


On the Wednesday previous to his departure, the Duke of Beaufort 
made one at the weekly gathering at the Green Room Club, of which he 


is president. Mr. Warner was in the chair, and the Duke’s health was 
cordially drunk. 


“'‘Wuat joy among the New Yorkers,” says an English contemporary, 
‘when a real Duke appears on the scene! ” 
to be apprised of the fact by cable. 


Tr is scarcely credible, but nevertheless true, that on the morning of 
the day on which he is to appear in a new piece, M. Lafontaine goes to 
offer up a prayer that he may be successful. Some years ago, when he 
belonged to the Comédie Francaise, a friend met him and his accomplished 
wife coming out of the same edifice. ‘The Frangaise,” said the actor 
explanatorily, “ revives Tartuffe this evening.” ‘ What!” exclaimed the 
friend, “ask God to aid you in playing a part which the clergy hold to 
be inimical to religion?” “Gently,” replied M. Lafontaine ; “we prayed 


that we might be protected this evening, but we did not say that it was 
for Tartuffe.” 


True worth, like the rose, will blush, we are told, at its own sweet- 
ness, ‘ Good,” says Mr. W. J. Hill; “I could never understand before 
why my face is so red.” 

M. Zota, speaking in Le Voltaire of Mithridate, says, ‘We no longer 
speak that language.” There is, no doubt, a considerable difference be- 
tween the language of Racine and that of the author of L’Assommoir. 


If anyone dies of joy we are 
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A MEMBER of Mr. Gye’s company lately read the following letter from 
a friend :—“ A lady asks me to ask you whether you give lessons in sing- 
ing, and, if so, what honorarium you require.” In reply, he said he was 
willing to do so for once; terms, twenty guineas for middle-aged and ugly 
students, and nothing at all for the young and pretty. Then he received this 
invitation :—‘ Lady presents her compliments to M. —— and begs 
to inform him that she is at home every Tuesday. She hopes that he will 
favour her with a visit in order to decide what honorarium he should re- 
ceive for his lessons!” Clever lady ! 


In the course of a performance of The Girls last month a piece of 
scenery took fire. There was every probability of a panic among the 
audience, but as Mr. James and Miss Bishop retained their self-possession, 
and the flames were promptly extinguished by means of a hydrant kept 
behind the scenes, all alarm was quickly allayed. 

‘Ts there a premiére to-night?” asked a gentleman who was dining at 
a restaurant near the Thédtre Francais on the first night of M. Hugo's 
play. ‘Yes, monsieur ; they play Ruy Blas.” “ But that has already 
been performed.” “Oh! it is not the same thing ; the actors are now 
allowed to give all the lines in the piece.” 

THE jeunesse stage dorée occasionally make mistakes. The actresses of 
the Philadelphia Church Choir Pinafore Company, playing in New York, 
were lately annoyed by the attentions of certain young men who 
gathered around the stage entrance to the Broadway Theatre. One even- 
ing a young man smilingly spoke to Hebe, and was incontinently knocked 
down by the Pinafore boatswain. 


Some forty years ago the programme of one of the concerts of the Nor- 
wich Musical Festival contained the following list of pieces and of singers. 
It can hardly be considered overloaded as regards punctuation : “ Comfort 
ye Mr. Hobbs, But who may abide Mr. Balfe, Behold a virgin Mr. 
Young, Behold darkness shall cover Mr. Phillips, Rejoice greatly Miss 
Birch, He shall feed Miss Hawes, Come unto me Madame Stockhausen.” 

Mr. Byron says that woman’s sphere is that she will never finda 
husband. ' 

THE man recently in possession at Drury Lane bought a cheap edition 
of Shakspere, and frequently made night hideous by declaiming effective 
speeches to the empty house. There are dark rumours afloat that he in- 
tends to make a provincial tour, announcing himself as having “ just 
concluded an engagement at the ‘ National’ Theatre.” 

An American critic recently wrote that Mr. Lawrence Barrett's Dutch 
dialect was almost perfect in his illustration of the “ Man o’ Airlie.” 

M. Lassatxe, the tenor, was recently obliged, as a “territorial,” to do 
military duty for fourteen days at Vincennes. However, he obtained 
permission to exchange his uniform for that of Sévére or Scindia when 

Polyeucte or Le Roi de Lahore was played. 

Tue place of Caste at the Prince of Wales’s will shortly be taken by 
Sweethearts and Good for Nothing, with Mrs. Bancroft in both pieces. 
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Mr. Axsery is adopting Le Bourgeois de Pontarcy for the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre. 

Mr. Hare—his lease of the Court Theatre having expired—is about 
to take the St. James’s Theatre. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal will be connected 
with him in the enterprise. The Court Theatre is likely to fall into the 
hands of Mr. Wilson Barrett. 

Tue receipts on the first nights of The Girls were largely in excess 


of those of the first nights of Our Boys. The booking in advance is 
unprecedented. 


Tue Wicked Major, a comedy by Mr. Byron, is in rehearsal at the 
Criterion Theatre. 

Drink, as the English version of L’Assommoir is called, is on the 
point of being brought out at the Princess’s. Since Mr. Reade under- 
took the work of adapting the play his trenchant advertisement as to the 
superiority of “English dramas” to “French sensation” has been 
stopped. ) 

Mr. Harton and Mr. Davey have prepared an English version of 
Marion Delorme. 

News for Mr. Hatton and Mr. Matthison. The authoress of That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s has finished a tragic story of artist life in the Quartier 
Latin. 

THE widow of the late Mr. Halliday died on the 9th of May, never 
having recovered from the shock of her husband's death. 

Ma, ArTHur Garner and his company have sailed for Australia. 

Tue reconstruction of Sadler’s Wells Theatre is proceeding apace, and 
Mrs. Bateman’s campaign will soon be commenced. 

EncouraGep by the success on the stage of L’Assommoir, M. Zola is 
turning his story of Rougon-Macquart into a play. 

Motte. Prieur, better known as Mdlle. Melanie, has died in Paris, 
aged seventy-two, Her Vicomtesse in the Demi-Monde was a remarkable 
performance. 

A new theatre, to be called the Teatro Nazionale, is in course of 
construction at Florence, The stage will be larger than that of the Scala, 
Milan. 

Tue Locataires de M. Blondeau is the title of a piece just received at 
the Palais Royal. The author is M. Chivot. 

Mr. Bovcicautr will open Booth’s Theatre, New York, in October, 
with comic opera, but will appear at the samo time at Wallack’s Theatre 
in a new Irish drama from his own pen. 

Mr. LesrerJWattack has ordered a monument of Westerly granite, 
at a cost of 1,000 dollars, to be placed over Mr. Montague’s grave. The 
design is plain, and the names “ Montague” and “J. H. Mann” are cut 
in relief. 

Mr, Bovcicautt fulfilled an engagement at San Francisco in April. 
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T rterature. 


Oe 


A VERY NEW HAMLET. 


T is one of the most wonderful and pleasing features of what 
may be called the ‘‘ Compensatory Principle” which prevails 
in this world, that while from time to time a genius is born whose 
works are not easily comprehensible by the majority of mankind, 
there is sure to arise, sooner or later, another genius who by his 
marvellous critical insight is able to make the mystic beauties of 
his predecessor comprehensible to the meanest capacity. Hamlet 
has been regarded, hitherto, as one of those master creations of 
genius as to the complete interpretation of which the greatest 
intellects must be content to differ. But now all differences on this 
subject should cease ; for lately has arisen in the pages of Blackwood, 
a prophet, or—shall we say a magician—to whom all the moral 
and intellectual intricacies of that many-sided character are clear as 
the noon-day sun, and as plain as the nose on his face or on that of 
any of his readers. It is not Mr. Furnivall this time, but a veiled 
Prophet, veiled in modesty and in elegant language, who has come 
forth to set all the disputants about the real meaning of Shaks- 
pere’s great creation right once and for all. Henceforth there 
must be but one Hamlet, and Mr. Ebony, shall we call him? is hi 
Prophet. 
It was in the April numberof that time-honoured magazine 
that the great revelation was published; professedly it was a 
criticism on Mr. Irving’s Hamlet; in reality it was a final and never- 
to-be-reversed judgment on all the points that have been discussed 
and argued by such paltry authorities as Schlegel, Goethe, Cole- 
ridge, Hazlitt, &c. Wetremble at our own audacity, but we are 
going, nevertheless, to dispute the decision. First, as to Mr. 
Ebony’s exposition of the play and of the principal character. Itis 
very pretty writing, there is no denying that. Contradiction is the 
essence of human nature—according to some authorities, chiefly 
female—and so it is of Mr. Ebony’s Hamlet. He is “a wonderful 
being whom we never completely understand,”’ yet “ our own ideal 
of the noble Dane’ and intimate acquaintance with his real being 
save his representative from entire failure.” Perhaps the first we 
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embraces humanity in general, while the “ owr own”’ only embraces 
the Prophet himself. However, let us examine his elaborate exposi- 
tion of Hamlet in detail. ‘To ourselves Hamlet is the greatest 
instance of that disenchantment which is, of all the miseries in the 
world, the one most crushing and most general.” Good, very 
good ; but not quite so new as the Prophet seems to think. Then 
follows a comparison of Hamlet with Leopardi, an Italian author 
with whom, we venture to state, not one in a hundred men of even 
wide reading and of cultivation above the average, is at all 
acquainted. But our “Prophet” is; and so his comparisons are 
safe, if not “ odorous.” Then follows along passage of very pretty, 
but rather incomprehensible writing, the gist of which is that 
Hamlet has been so disenchanted with the world that “ what he 
wants is more than a vengeance; it is a re-creation.” It 
would be impossible in the space at our command to follow 
Mr. Ebony through his long and somewhat bewildering explana- 
tion of Hamlet’s character. Throughout his analysis of the play, 
as far as it concerns the hero, he loses sight entirely of that pas- 
sionate devotion to his father which is the keystone of Hamlet’s 
motives. No doubt the shock which his whole moral nature receives 
from the conduct of his mother is very terrible, but the main force 
of that shock is derived from the, to him, utterly inconceivable 
treachery which she has displayed towards his father ; so rooted in 
his soul is the reverence, we may almost say the worship of his 
father that he cannot conceive his mother or any one else transfer- 
ring their affection or their allegiance from that father to his vile 
uncle. That Hamlet loved his mother cannot be denied, but that 
his love for her could compare with the almost idolatrous devotion 
which he felt towards his father no careful reader of Shakspere’s 
play can ever believe. Nevertheless, passages must occur to the 
memory of every one acquainted with the text which show beyond 
dispute that to Hamlet his murdered and outraged father was the 
type of everything noble and virtuous on this earth; and that the 
great “ disenchantment ” which he suffered when he was so abruptly 
summoned to that father’s funeral was not in the mere falseness and 
corruption of all around him, but in their amazing indifference to 
the memory of one whom he could not conceive any one knowing 
and not regarding with affectionate reverence. 

“The ‘ vacillation’ with which Hamlet is continually credited, 
and of which so much has been said, is all confined to the untold 
period between the appearance of the ghost and the point at which 
the story resumes, with the treacheries of Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern and. of Ophelia.”” This sentence shows better than any 
other which we can select the marvellous inability of the Pro- 
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phet to comprehend the subject which he undertakes to expound. 
Hamlet has one clear duty solemnly enjoined him by his father’s 
ghost in the first act : 


If ever thou didst thy dear father love, 
Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder. 


It is impossible to conceive a more explicit command; and how 
imperative this duty of revenge is to Hamlet’s conscience is clear 
from his soliloquies and from his words{in the closet scene when the 
ghost reappears to him. To say that he does not vacillate with 
regard to his performance of this duty is to stultify the whole 
scheme of Shakspere’s tragedy. 

In the conception of the play to be represented before Claudius, 
Hamlet undoubtedly displays decision and vigour; but he utterly 
fails when the necessity for action arises. He consents to go to 
England with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, of whose falseness he 
is thoroughly assured, for the gratification of his own ingenious 
scheme of revenge on them,.and not with any view to the fulfil- 
ment of the one duty which the supernatural visitation of his father’s 
spirit had twice imposed upon him. 

It would almost appear that Mr. Ebony had not read his 
Shakspere, as he talks of the “emotion” of the “ First Player” 
“at his own performance,” filling Hamlet ‘‘ with a sad, yet not 
unamused wonder.” One would really have thought that not even 
the most transcendental personage could have read the great 
soliloquy, beginning— 


Oh, what a rogue and peasant slave amjI ! 


and have so completely misunderstood the meaning of the author, 
Of Ophelia’s character and. of Hamlet’s relations towards her 
this great expounder does not seem to have the faintest compre- 
hension. According to him, she is too slight and small « creature 
to have much hold upon Hamlet ; his affection for her is the “ trifling 
of early love—less love than fancy ;” the terrible struggle with his 
heart’s passion, so beautifully described by Ophelia, was “ perhaps 
the regretful, tender leave-taking of the man from whom all toys 
and fashions of the blood had fallen away, who could write sonnets 
no longer, nor rhymes to his lady’s eyebrow.” It is useless to re- 
mind such an imaginative reader of Hamlet’s cry of agony in the 


last act :-— 
TI loved Ophelia, &c., 


or of her own words to Polonius in Act I., scene 8. According to 
this far-seeing psychologist Hamlet perceives Ophelia at the end 
VOL, I. 2A 
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of the: solilogay—“ To be or not to be,” “ with a passing impa- 
tience.” 


Soft you now ! 
The fair Ophelia ; 


should read— 


Bother the girl ! 
That fool Ophelia ! 


Little surprise can we feel that our Prophet fails to perceive 
the delicate art of Shakspere, who represents the loving girl as 
availing herself of the interview with her beloved, which the cunning 
of her father has contrived, to endeavour, with all the earnestness 
of unreasoning affection to win him back to her side by offering 
to restore the gifts which in happier times she had received from 
him. Here is the most subtle touch of Shakspere’s skill, that 
while he allows Ophelia to lend herself to the deception practised 
on Hamlet, he makes her, as a loving woman would, forget entirely 
the part she was told to play, and regardless of those whom she knew 
to be watching them, appeal in the tenderest manner to the love 
which she believed—could she only reawaken it in his breast—would 
restore him at once to reason and to her. But according to our 
Prophet, Ophelia’s attempt to return to Hamlet his love-gifts 
and all “ her soft reproaches ” are but a “ delicate refinement of 
the snare” laid for him. Would that we could be so blest as to 
see this mighty interpreter of Shakspere carrying out his marvel- 
lous conception on the stage, that we might hear him cry “ in a 
shrill tone of anger ” to the deceitful Ophelia— 


Go thy ways to a nunnery—to a nunnery—go! 


adding, as he doubtless would, sotto voce—“ and be hanged to 
you !” 

With regard to Mr. Ebony’s criticisms of Mr. Irving we have 
not much to say. He begins by attributing to the subject of his 
censure the greatest quality that an actor can possess, thorough 
earnestness. Mr. Irving has seen and read many animadversions 
on the shape and proportions of his limbs, but surely he will be 
surprised to find himself described as labouring at his work “like 
an athlete of Michael Angelo, with every muscle starting and every 
sinew strung to its utmost tension.”? When we read this intrinsic 
passage we asked ourselves if it were possible that some 
Barnum or Farini had written this article with a view to securing 
Mr. Irving’s services fdr an exhibition of muscular athletics in a 
tour round the country. Was it possible that the ingenious writer 
had conceived the bold scheme of tempting our great actor to lift 
enormous weights and to perform various feats of strength in an 
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entertainment of his own devising? Anxiously have we waited 
at the stage-door of the Lyceum on the chance of obtaining an 
interview with Mr. Irving in order that we might measure his 
biceps and take a plaster cast of his magnificent torso. We 
have been politely refused that privilege, so that we are forced to 
the conclusion that even the ill-judged panegyric before us on 
his muscular proportions has not succeeded in alluring him from 
that career on the stage which he has adopted, not without some 
encouragement from the public. This great critic objects to many 
points of Mr. Irving’s performances: his elocution is defective ; 
doubtless Mr. Irving has mannerisms, as all really great actors 
always have had; doubtless when his physical strength fails him he 
is apt to pronounce some open vowels as closed ones and to pause too 
much between the words of his sentences. But that Mr. Irving’s 
pronunciation of the English language is as a rule defective we 
cannot admit. It would be impossible for him to retain the hold 
that he exercises over audiences night after night if it were so. 
Like all the great actors who have preceded him he has his faults, but 
we ourselves have heard him go through the whole performance of 
Hamlet without one single error in pronunciation, and with all his 
mannerisms we prefer his clocution to that of many young actors 
of our day, on whose speech the vulgarisms and Americanisms so 
much in vogue are hopelessly engrafted. That he is too demon- 
strative in his manner to Ophelia in the great scene of the third 
act, is a point on which there will be always differences of opinion ; 
we can only say, after many years’ study of that scene, that an actor 
must act it as he feels it; if he believes that Hamlet has no love 
for Ophelia he will rave at her and scold her; if, on the other 
hand, he is penetrated with a deep sense of the love which Hamlet 
feels to be strongest in him at the very moment when he is seeking 
to destroy it, he will not be able to restrain himself from some sign 
of tenderness even in the midst of the reproaches which he de- 
signedly directs against her sex more than against her individually. 
The listeners Polonius and the King may very probably be con- 
ceived to hear only his words and not to see his gestures. It is for 
the actor to show by the latter how inconsistent his real feelings are 
with the words which he utters. 

As to Mr. Irving’s demeanour towards Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern in the passage about “‘the recorders” after the Play Scene, our 
great critic seems to forget that Hamlet is at this point half-mad 
with excitement, that he has already gauged the depths of the 
falseness of these contemptible courtiers, and that something 
more than “the pang yet smile of the outburst which is far too 
sad for passion,” is demanded of the actor here. Besides, a deeper 
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acquaintance with the text of Shakspere’s play would enable 
our prophet to perceive that Mr. Irving has retained in this scene 
the bitter and pungent words which are added to it in the First 
Quarto. As to the omissions from the text which are so severely 
censured by Mr. Ebony, suffice it to say that had he a greater 
acquaintance than he has with the business of the stage he would 
see that they are wisely omitted by one who does know something 
about dramatic effect. The line— 
Unhouseled, disappointed, unanealed, 

in the Ghost’s speech is doubtless a fine line, but to 999 out of 
1,000 persons in the audience it is totally incomprehensible, and 
is contained in the greater and more intelligible description— 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 

With all my imperfections on my head. 

In conclusion, Mr. Irving, be his faults what they may, has done 
what no actor of Hamlet ever yet has done, he has succeeded in 
attracting audiences to witness Shakspere’s great tragedy for two 
hundred consecutive nights without any great scenic attractions or 
without any adventitious aids of any kind. In the revival of the 
play, with most perfect accessories and with a most exquisite 


Ophelia, he has been able to fill his theatre for more than one hun- 
dred nights. This appears to us to be a more important tribute to 


Shakspere’s genius than all the prettily-worded exordiums about 
what Hamlet is, or is not, which such writers as Mr. Ebony, and 
greater even than he may please to indite, can ever accomplish. 




















